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REVIEWS. 


Second Voyage of Discovery to the Arctic 
Regions. By Capt. Ross, R.N. 4to., with 
numerous plates. London: published by 
the Author by subscription. 

We seized on this ponderous quarto with an 
impatience which delay in its publication 
had in no way abated, and, presuming that 
the public are as anxious as ourselves to peep 
into it, and thus fathom the heart of that 
mystery, which silence has thrown around 
this expedition, we shall proceed at once to 
give our readers some account of its contents, 
reserving all criticism for a future occasion. 

This last attempt to find a north-west pas- 
sage, was, it may be remembered, a private 
adventure. The government were grown 
weary of expeditions, all ending, one after 
another, in disappointment. But though 
every reasonable man had long been satisfied 
that no commercial advantages could arise 
from further investigation, not even from the 
discovery of such a passage, still it was not 
without regret they heard that all attempts 
were to be abandoned, and the problem to 
remain for ever unsolved. For more than 
three centuries the subject had occupied 

ie attention: numberless attempts had 

made, and England had been foremost 
inexertion ; and the daring, skill, and enter- 
prise of her officers, had latterly done much 
in the way of discovery, though these disco- 
veries tended only to narrow the chances of 
success, Some, more sanguine, still enter- 

tained hopes of the possibility of finding a 

pesage through Prince Regent’s Inlet. 

re was known to be an open sea at the 
farthest point reached by the Fury, and on 
the opposite shore at Cape Turnagain, which 
had been visited through Behring’s Straits, 

and these two points were only separated a 

few hundred miles. Upon the strength of 

these facts, Capt. Ross determined to try his 
fortune once again, and either to accomplish 
the object by sailing through the strait, if 
such existed, or prove that the continent of 

America shut out all chance of success by 

this inlet. 

A private individual, a citizen of London, 
Mr. (now Sir Felix) Booth, nobly undertook 
to defray the expenses of the expedition. 
From experience, Capt. Ross was of opinion 

a steam vessel would give him the best 
chance of success; in these northern lati- 
tudes, when the sea is open, the wind is 
usually adverse, and the small draft of water 
would give such a vessel great advantages 

over a sailing ship. Accordingly, such a 

vessel was purchased, new patent engines 

Were put into her, and all due preparation 

having been made, the Victory, (so she 

was named,) in company with a store-ship, 
intended to carry stores and provisions as far 
as Prince Regent’s Inlet, sailed from the 

River Thames on the 23rd of May 1829, 

with the anxious good wishes of all, but 

fearful forebodings of the more experienced. 

Misfortunes at the outset were sad prognos- 





tications of the future: the inefficiency of 
the engine was shown in the first few hours; 
and we may state, at once, that it was found 
so wholly unserviceable, that it was even- 
tually taken out and thrown away; and the 
crew of the store-ship mutinied, and refused 
to proceed on the voyage. 

Notwithstanding these and many other 
discouraging circumstances, Capt. Rossnever, 
for a moment, hesitated to proceed; and 
after encountering much rough weather, they 
reached Davis’s Straits early in July, and on 
the 23rd touched at the Danish settlement 
of Holsteinborg, where they were received 
with great cordiality. Having made some 
needful repairs, and supplied themselves 
with many things wanting, from the wreck 
of a London whaler, they sailed again on the 
26th. On the 30th they first saw ice, and 
they entered Lancaster Sound on the 6th of 
August. 

They now proceeded down the Sound, and 
direct for Prince Regent’s Inlet. On the 
12th of August they reached the immediate 
neighbourhood of the spot where the Fury 
was wrecked. 

“The Victory being now securely moored in 
a good ice harbour, within a quarter of a mile 
of the place where the Fury’s stores were landed, 
we were anxious to examine the spot; and 
having ordered the men a good meal, with the 
rest to which they were so well entitled, I landed 
at nine with Commander Ross Mr. Thom, and 
the surgeon. We found the coast almost lined 
with coal; and it was with no common interest 
that we proceeded to the only tent which re- 
mained entire. This had been the mess tent of 
the Fury’s officers ; but it was too evident that 
the bears had been paying frequent visits. There 
had been a pocket near the door where Com- 
mander Ross had left his memorandum book 
and specimens of birds; but it was torn down, 
without leaving a fragment of what it contained. 
The sides of the tent were also in many places 
torn out of the ground, but it was in other re- 
spects entire. 

“Where the preserved meats and vegetables 
had been deposited, we found everything entire. 
The canisters had been piled up in two heaps ; 
but though quite exposed to all the chances of 
the climate, for four years, they had not suffered 
in the slightest degree. There had been no water 
to rust them, and the security of the joinings 
had prevented the bears from smelling their 
contents. Had they known what was within, 
not much of this provision would have come to 
our share, and they would have had more reason 
than we to be thankful for Mr. Donkin’s patent. 
On examining the contents, they were not found 
frozen, nor did the taste of the several articles 
appear to have been in the least degree altered. 
This was indeed no small satisfaction ; as it was 
not our luxury, but our very existence and the 
prospect of success, which were implicated in this 
most gratifying discovery. The wine, spirits, 
sugar, bread, flour, and cocoa, were in equally 
good condition, with exception of a part of the 
latter which had been lodged in provision casks. 
The lime juice and the pickles had not suffered 
much: and even the sails, which had been well 
made up, were not only dry, but seemed as if 
they had never been wetted. It was remarkable, 





however, that while the spun yarn was bleached 
white, all appearance and smell of tar had 
vanished from it. 

“ We proceeded now to the beach where the 
Fury had been abandoned, but not a trace of her 
hull was to be seen. There were many opinions ; 
but all were equally at liberty to conjecture 
what had become of the wreck. Having often 
seen, however, what the moving masses ofice could 
do on this coast, it was not difficult to guess in 
general what we could not explain in detail. 
She had been carried bodily off, or had been 
ground to atoms and floated away to add to the 
drift timber of these seas. At any rate, she was 
not to be found; we had seen no appearance 
of her during the ten miles that we had coasted 
within pistol-shot of the shore to the southward 
of this place, and we now examined it for two 
miles to the northward with no better success. 

“ We therefore returned on board, and made 
preparations for embarking a sufficiency of stores 
and provisions to complete our equipment for 
two years and three months ; being what we ex- 
pected to want on the one hand, and to obtain 
on the other. I need not say that it was an oc- 
currence not less novel than interesting, to find 
in this abandoned region of solitude and ice and 
rocks, a ready market where we could supply all 
our wants, and, collected in one spot, all the 
materials for which we should have searched the 
warehouses of Wapping or Rotherhithe: all 
ready to be shipped when we chose, and all free 
of cost ; since it was the certainty of this supply 
(and a well-grounded one it proved), that had 
formed the foundation of the present expedition. 

“A list of our wants was accordingly made 
out by Mr. Thom, who remained on board to 
receive the stores, together with the leading mate 
and a few hands. On shore, the rest of the crew 
were ready with the boats to receive and trans- 
port whatever was to be taken ; and the steward 
together with the surgeon were employed in 
selecting whatever appeared to be of the best 
quality. Yet all that we could possibly stow 
away seemed scarcely to diminish the piles of 
canisters, of which we embarked whatever we 
could, together with such flour, cocoa, and sugar, 
as we wanted ; all that we took being in excel- 
lent condition. 

“We continued our embarkations this day, 
[ Aug. 14] including ten tons of coals ; and, after 
allowing the men some rest, we contrived to get 
these, together with all the provisions and a part 
of the stores, on board before dinner time. We 
had found the spare nrizen topmast of the Fury ; 
and this was selected by the carpenter for a new 
boom, in place of the one that we had lost. We 
also got some anchors and hawsers, together with 
some boatswain’s and carpenter’s stores to make 
up our deficiencies. Some of the best of the 
sails were taken to make housings; having found 
that belonging tothe Fury damaged from having 
been ill made up, and from having lain in a 
situation which prevented the melted snow from 
running off. A skreen lined with fearnought 
was also found in tolerable condition; but the 
bears had overset the harness cask, and de- 
voured nearly the whole of the contents. We 
found that some of the candle boxes had been 
entered, either by ermines or mice; one of them 
being entirely emptied, and the others partially. 
Though bleached, and especially on the upper 
side, as I already remarked of the spun yarn, 
none of the ropes were rotten, the cables seemed 
perfect ; and thence we concluded that the can- 
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vas of the tents had merely been blown away 


by the wind, after the bears had loosened the 
cloths at the foot, in attempting an entrance. 

“The chain cable and the carronades were 
more or less covered by the small stones on the 
beach, and except being slightly rusted, were 
just as they had been left. e powder maga- 
zine, detached from the rest of the store, was 
unroofed, and the waterproof cloth of it in tat- 
ters; but the patent cases had kept the gun- 
powder itself perfectly dry.” 

Of the difficulties now encountered, in 
consequence of the defective state of the 
engine—of their exertions, their hopes, and 
their disappointments, and their critical si- 
tuation upon mote than one occasion, a few 
extracts may suffice to convey an idea to the 
reader. Thus, Capt. Ross observes— 


“The change of tide, and that a rapid one, 
setting to the westward, drove us from our place 
of refuge; and we were carried within three 
yards of some rocks which were just under 
water, at the narrowest part of the point. Be- 
lieving that we might suceeed in rounding this 
place, and thus getting into what seemed to be 
still water, we laboured hard by warping ; there 
being a small creek immediately beyond it which 
held out a promise of security. This, most un- 
luckily, proved to be a whirlpool: and having 
been turned round by it many times, for more 
than an hour, we were obliged to leave it, and 
trust ourselves once more to the confusion with- 
out. Thus situated, no resource was left but to 
attach ourselves to a mass of iee which was float- 
ing along in the middle of the stream; hoping 
thus to escape a repetition of what we had just 
been enduring. 

“ We were thus at length extricated, but not 
without undergoing heavy pressure ; our iceberg 
carrying us to the westward, even against a strong 
wind. The tide, however, diminished in force 
as we proceeded ; and as the smaller pieces of 
ice now sailing with us did not drift so fast as 
that to which we were attached, the whole be- 
came at length so slack that we were able to 
make sail before noon, and at last got into clear 
water. 

“The danger, however, was not yet over; 
since we were subject to be carried back by the 
next tide, unless we could get out of its in- 
fluence before the change. But the wind was 
right against us, and we could expect to make 
little progress, with our sails, and such a vessel, 
by plying te windward ; while, to anchor in a 
tideway like this, was out of the question. Thus 
We soon found that we were losing ground ; but 
at four o’clock we began to gain considerably, 
when it fell suddenly calm. A harbour now 
appearing not far off, in the nearest land, we 
contrived to warp into it by means of the boats, 
and found good shelter behind a reef of rocks, 
lined by icebergs, within a eable’s length of the 
shore ; making fast to two of these masses which 
were aground in four fathoms water. 

“ More than I among us had witnessed similar 
scenes, and, in some manner or other, we had 
been extricated: but, with all this, we could not 
but feel astonishment, as well as gratitude, at 
our having escaped here without material da- 
mage. For readers, it is unfortunate that no 
description ean convey an idea of a scene of 
this nature: and, as to the pencil, it cannot re- 
present motion, or noise. And to those who 
have not seen a northern ocean in winter—who 
have not seen it, I should say, in a winter’s storm 
—the term ice, exciting but the recollection of 
what they only know at rest, in an inland lake 
or canal, conveys no ideas of what it is the fate 
of an arctic navigator to witness and to feel. 
But let them remember that ice is stone; a 
floating rock in the stream, a promontory or an 
island when aground, not less solid than if it 
were a land of granite. Then let them imagine, 








if they can, these mountains of crystal hurled 
through a narrow strait by a rapid tide; meet- 
ing, as mountains in motion would meet, with 
the noise of thunder, breaking from each other’s 
precipices huge fragments, ot rending each other 
asunder, till, losing their former equilibrium, 
they fall over headlong, lifting the sea around in 
breakers, and whirling it in eddies; while the 
flatter fields of ice, forced against these masses, 
or against the rocks, by the wind and the stream, 
rise out of the sea till they fall back on them- 
selves, adding to the indescribable commotion 
and noise which attend these occurrences. 

“It is not a little, too, to know and to feel 
our utter helplessness in these cases. There is 
hot a moment in whieh it can be conjectured 
what will happen in the next: there is not one 
which may not be the last; and yet that next 
moment may bring rescue and safety. It is a 
strange, as it is an anxious position; and, if 
fearful, often giving no time for fear, so tinex- 
pected is every event, and so quick the tran- 
sitions. If the noise, and the motion, and the 
hurry in everything around, are distraeting, if 
the attention is troubled to fix on anything amid 
such confusion, still must it be alive, that it may 
seize on the single moment of help or escape 
which may occut. Yet with all this, and it is 
the hardest task of all, there is nothing to be 
acted, no effort to be made: and though the 
very sight of the movement around inclines the 
seaman to be himself busy, while we can scarcely 
repress the instinct that directs us to help our- 
selves in cases of danger, he must be patient, as 
if he were unconcerned or careless ; waiting as 
he best ean for the fate, be it what it may, which 
he cannot influence or avoid.” 

On the 30th of September it was con- 
sidered that all hopes of making further pro- 
gtess that season was at an end, and they 
proceeded to take up their winter quarters. 

“Tt was now that we were compelled to think, 
for it was now that there was nothing more to 
be performed ; as it was now also that the long 
and dreary months, the long-coming year I might 
almost say, of our inevitable detention among 
this immoveable ice rose full in our view. The 
ptison door was shut upon us for the first time ; 
while feeling that if we were helpless as hopeless 
captives, that not even Nature could now relieve 
or aid us, for many a long and weary month to 
come, it was impossible to repel the intrusion of 
those thoughts which, if they follow disappoint- 
ment, press on us ever more heavily, under that 
subsidence of feeling which follows on the first 
check to that exertion by which hope was sup- 
ported.” 

On the Sth of October, Capt. Ross ob- 
serves— 

“Our conviction was indeed absolute; for 
there was now not an atom of clear water to be 
seen anywhere; and excepting the occasional 
dark point of a protruding rock, nothing but one 
dazzling and monotonous, dull and wearisome 
extent of snow was visible, all round the hori- 
zon in the direction of the land. It was indeed 
a dull prospect. Amid all its brilliancy, this 
land, the land of ice and snow, has ever been, 
and ever will be a dull, dreary, heart-sinking, 
monotonous, waste, under the influence of which 
the very mind is paralyzed, ceasing to care ot 
think, as it ceases to feel what might, did it 
occur but once, or last but one day, stimulate 
us by its novelty ; for it is but the view of uni- 
formity and silence and death. Even a poetical 
imagination would be troubled to extract matter 
of description from that which offers no variety ; 
where nothing moves and nothing changes, but 
all is for ever the same, cheerless, cold, and still.” 

The Captain now offers some general re- 
marks on the actual temperature, and on 
that of sensation. Perhaps a few extracts 
may interest the reader. 





“The snow ceased before daylight, but it 
blew fresh from the north ; feeling very cold, 
though the thermometer was 18° ; a temperature 
which, but a few days before, had not been Pty 
greeable. This difference is, very obviously, as jt 
is vulgarly, explained by the different strength 
of the wind; while the immediate cause, on this 
supposition, is too simple to require statement, 
But there is much more to be taken into consi. 
deration. * * * 

“ Among these considerations, is the hygrome. 
trical state of the air, of which we did not pre- 
setve any register: but this is not so simple a 
case as it appears at first sight. Every one 
knows that a damp air feels cold and raw; it js 
a better conductor of heat. Yet the same effect 
on the sensations is produced by the reverse 
condition of the atmosphere. A dry air increases 
the evaporation from the body, and that evapo. 
ration is a source of cold. illlincs 

“ But the state ofthe body itself is scarcely of 
less moment than all this, in any attempts to 
explain these apparent contradictions; as it 
complicates the whole question in a far higher 
degree. Every one knows that the sense of cold 
can exist in certain fevers, even under the burn. 
ing sun of Africa; and the same internal sensa- 
tion, as of a low temperature, is of frequent oe. 
currence from other diseases, and moreover from 
derangements of health so slight as to be unde. 
finable. It is far more remarkable, that the 
feeling of extreme cold can be present, under 
fever, when the temperature of the body is many 
degrees above the natural standard, and when, 
to the touch of others, the patient is burning 
hot; as, in the space of a very few minutes, it 
may appear the same to himself, though no 
change of the actual temperature has taken place. 

* Thus also, if the circumstances differ, does 
exercise, or the want of it, produce sensations of 
temperature, when there is nothing external to 
cause them; and the case is similar under want, 
or reversely, under abundance, of food. These 
are things which affect the power that generates 
animal heat; as the greater or less energy of 
this power is perhaps the ehief cause of all the 
facts which are often so difficult of explanation 
under a simple regard to external temperature. 
That energy, too, is not the mere produce of food 
or exercise: there are cases in which no allow. 
ance of food, and no exertion of the muscular 
powers, will suffice to preserve a high tempera- 
ture in the human body. In reality, though it 
is little remarked, and, as far as I know, is not 
even observed by the writers on physiology, the 
power of generating heat varies exceedingly in 
different individuals, and is as much a portion of 
the original constitution, as are the muscular ot 
the mental energies. Any one who pleases may 
observe this in common life; it was always strik- 
ing to us, in circumstances where the applica- 
tion of the test was so often extreme ; sot 
after a little practice, it was easy to — 
who would suffer from degrees of cold which 
others would despise. * * * 

“The conclusion, therefore, in which I wish 
to rest, is this ; namely, that in every expedition 
or voyage to a polar region, at least if a winter 
residence is contemplated, the quantity of food 
should be increased, be that as inconvenient a6 
it may. It would be very desirable indeed if the 
men could acquire the taste for Greenland food ; 
since all experience has shown that the large use 
of oil and fat meats is the true secret of life in 
these frozen countries, and that the natives can- 
not subsist without it; becoming diseased, and 
dying under a more meagre diet. * * I have 
little doubt, indeed, that many of the unhappy 
men who have perished from wititering in these 
climates, and whose histories are well known, 
might have been saved if they had been aware 
of these facts, and had conformed, as is so gene 
rally prudent, to the usages and the experience 
of the native. * * * 
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«J will only add to these remarks, what may, 
I trust, be of use to future arctic navigators, 
namely, that although every expedient in the 
way of clothing should be adopted for resisting 
the impressions of external temperature, as these 
ate too well known to require detail, nothing 
will compensate for the want of the heat-gene- 
rating enetgy, but external heat; as that is but 
too often an imperfect expedient. It is of little 
use to clothe him who will not, in himself, pro- 
duce heat ; it is like the attempt to warm a piece 
of ice by means of a blanket ; but it is too com- 
mon a mistake to imagine that the expedient 
which can only preserve heat is capable of pro- 
ducing it.” 

Active preparations were now made for the 
winter. On the 20th of Oct. (says the Captain), 
“the last of the engine was hoisted out; may 
I not say that there was not one of us who did 
not hail this event with pleasure. We could not 
even look at its fragments without recollecting 
what it ought to have been, and what it proved 
to be; nor without reflections, and those not 
kind ones, on its maker, when we remembered 
the endless and ever-recurring trials of our pa- 
tience which it had caused, the never-ceasing 
labour of the men in its reparation, the ever- 
renewed hopes, producing ever new disappoint- 
ments, and the loss of temper, to most of us, I 
fear, of which it had been the fertile cause. 

“It now became necessary to cut away the 
ice round the ship, in consequence of her having 
been so much lightened ; that she might settle 
to her natural line of flotation. This being done, 
she rose nine inches; and we proceeded to build 
up a bank of snow and ice round her, for shelter 
from the cold. The galley was also moved, and 
placed in the centre of the men’s berths, that the 
heat from the fire might be more equally distri- 
buted. A tank of plate iron was, further, placed 
on the upper deck, over the coppers; and, by 
this contrivance, the steam, which is a constant 
annoyance at these low temperatures, was se- 
cured and condensed.” 

At the end of this month, he observes— 

“Our roofing had been perfected in this 
month: but it still remained to complete our 
embankment, and to cover the upper deck with 
mow. More arrangements than those yet no- 
ticed had also been made in the interior of the 
ship, by constructing a room in the place of the 
steerage, to receive the men’s chests and the 
apparatus for cooking and baking ; while copper 
flues were carried from them round the whole 
apartment, in order to convey away the va- 
pour. Over the steam kitchen, oven, and after 
passage, apertures were made in the upper deck, 
on which were placed iron tanks with their open- 
ings downwards. In these the vapour was re- 
ceived, and became immediately condensed : 
but though we rather expected that we might 
havé drawn it off in the shape of water, and had 
contrived means aceordingly, we found it so 
generally frozen that these were of no use. 

“We found this last contrivance to be the best 
that had yet been adopted ; and chiefly as, by 
keeping the apartment of the crew dry, it saved 
the necessity of forcing up the temperature, as 
had been done on former occasions, for the pur- 
pose of keeping the vapour afloat till it was con- 
densed on the beams and deck. This, too, 
involved a great saving of fuel: since we found 
that a temperature between 40° and 50° was 
sufficient to make the place dry, warm, and 
comfortable, whereas it had, in the ships that 
preceded us, been necessary to carry it as high 
as 70°.” 


The snow on these occasions is cut into 
Masses resembling squared stones, and used 
in the same way, the cement being of water. 
The solidity of what is here called snow, may 
not be generally understood. On another 
occasion, Commander Ross says— 





“Tt must appear strange to readers ignorant 
of these countries, to hear that the people suffer 
more from thirst, when travelling, than from all 
the other inconveniences united. By us, at 
home, where the snow can never be very cold, 
where it can therefore be easily melted by the 
ordinary heat of the body, and whereit can even 
be eaten as a substitute for water, the very dif- 
ferent temperature of the same substance in that 
country is easily overlooked, as many persons 
are even ignorant of this fact. No great incon- 
venience can occur as to this matter, where its 
heat is rarely much below the freezing point, 
and scarcely ever falls as low as twenty degrees. 
It is a very different thing, when perhaps the 
highest temperature of the snow during the win- 
ter months, is at zero, and when it often falls to 
minus fifty or more, ot to eighty degrees below 
the point at which we should attempt to thaw or 
eat it in England. Were it not so bad a con- 
ductor as it is, we could, in this country, no 
more take it into the mouth, or hold it in the 
hands, than if it was so much red-hot iron: 
but, from that cause, this consequence at least 
does not follow. The effect nevertheless which 
it does produce, is that of increasing, instead of 
removing, the thirst which it is endeavoured to 
quench : so that the natives prefer enduring the 
utmost extremity of this feeling, rather than 
attempt to remove it by the eating of snow.” 

Few circumstances now occurred to vary 
the dull monotony of such a life, and we 
shall pass on to Christmas :— 

“The elements themselves seemed (says the 
captain,) to have determined that it should be 
a noted day te us, for it commenced with a 
most beautiful and splendid aurora, oceupying 
the whole vault above. At first, and for many 
hours, it displayed a succession of arches, gra- 
dually increasing in altitude as they advanced 
from the east and proceeded towards the western 
side of the horizon; while the suecession of 
changes were not less brilliant than any that 
we had formerly witnessed. ‘The church service 
allotted for this peeuliar day was adopted ; but as 
is the etiquette of the naval service, the holiday 
was also kept by an unusually liberal dinner, of 
which, roast beef from our Galloway ox, not yet 
expended, formed the essential and orthodox 
portion. I need not say that the rule against 
grog was reseinded for this day, since, without 
that, it would net have been the holiday ex- 
pected by a seaman. The stores of the Fury 
rendered us, here, even more than the reason- 
able service we might have claimed ; since they 
included minced pies, and what would have 
been more appropriate elsewhere, though abun- 
dantly natural here, iced cherry brandy with its 
fruit ; matters, however, of amusement, when 
we recollected that we were rioting in the 
luxuries of a hot London June, without the 
heat of a ball in Grosvenor Square to give them 
value, and really without any especial desire for 
sweetmeats of so cooling a nature. I believe 
that it was a happy day for all the crew: and 
happy days had a moral valne with us, little 
suspected by those whose lives of uniformity, 
and of uniform ease, peace, and luxury, one or 
all, render them as insensible to those hard-won 
enjoyments, as unobservant of their effects on 
the minds of men. To display all our flags was 
a matter of course ; and the brilliancy of Venus 
was a spectacle which was naturally contem- 
plated as in harmony with the rest of fhe day.” 

On the 9th of January, notice was given 
that strangers had appeared in the neigh- 
bourhood, and could be seen from the Ob- 
servatory. 

“ T proceeded accordingly (says the Captain) 
in the direction pointed out, and soon saw four 
Esquimaux near a small iceberg, not far from 
the land, and about a mile from the ship. They 
retreated behind it as soon as they perceived me ; 








but as I approached, the whole party came sud- 
denly out of their shelter, forming in a body of 
ten in front and three deep, with one man de- 
tached, on the land side, who was apparently 
sitting in a sledge. I therefore sent back my 
companion for Commander Ross to join me, to- 
gether with some men, who were ditected to keep 
at a distance behind him. Proceeding then 
alone, to within a hundred yards, I found that 
each was armed with a spear and a knife, but 
saw no bows and arrows. 

“ Knowing that the word of salutation between 
meeting tribes was Tima tima, I hailed them in 
their own language, and was answered by a gene- 
ral shout of the same kind; the detached man 
being then called in front of their line. The 
rest of my party now coming up, we advanced 
to within sixty yards, and then threw our guns 
away, with the cry of Aja, Tima; being the 
usual method, as we had learned it, of opening 
a friendly communication. On this, they threw 
their knives and spears into the air in every di- 
rection, returning the shout Aja, and extending 
their arms to show that they also were without 
weapons. But as they did not quit their places, 
we advanced, and embraced in succession all 
those in the front line, stroking down theit dress 
also, and receiving from them in return this esta- 
blished ceremony of friendship. This seemed to 
produce great delight, expressed, on all hands, 
by laughing, and clamour, and strange gestares: 
while we immediately found ourselves establish- 
ed in their unhesitating confidence. 

“ Commander Ross’s experience was here of 
great use; and, being informed that we were 
Europeans (Kablune), they answered that they 
were men Innuit. Their numbers amounted to 
thirty-one ; the eldest, called Illicta, being sixty- 
five years of age, six others between forty and 
fifty, and twenty of them between forty and 
twenty ; the number being made up by four 
boys. ‘Two were Iame, and, with the old man, 
were drawn by the others on sledges: one of 
them having lost a leg, from a bear as we wnder- 
stood, and the other having a broken or diseased 
thigh. They were all well dressed, im exeellent 
deerskins chiefly ; the upper garments double, 
and encireling the body, reaching, im front, from 
the chin to the middle of the thigh, and having 
aeape behind to draw over the head, while the 
skirt hung down to the calf of the leg, in a peak 
not unlike that of a soldier's eoat of former days. 
The sleeves covered the fingers ; and, of the two 
skins whieh composed all this, the mner one had 
the hair next the body, and the outer one im the 
reverse direction. They had two pairs of boots 
on, with the hairy side of beth turned inwards, 
and above them, trousers of deerskin, reaching 
very low on the leg; while some of them had 
shoes outside of their boots, and had sealskins 
instead of those of deer, in their trousers. 

“ With this immense superstrnetare of clothes, 
they seemed a much larger people than they 
really were. All of them bore spears, looking 
net much untike a oe stick, with # ball of 
wood or ivory at one end, and a point of horn 
at the other. On examining the shafts, how- 
ever, they were found to be formed of small 
pieces of wood, or of the bones of animals, joined 
together very neatly. ‘The knives that we first 
saw, consisted of bone or reindeer’s horn, with- 
out point or edge, forming @ very inoffensive 
weapon ; but we soon discovered that each of 
them had, hanging at his back, @ much more 
effective knife pointed with iron, and some also 
edged with that metal. One of them proved 
also to be formed of the blade of an English 
clasp-knife, having the maker’s mark on it, 
which had been so fixed as to be converted into 
a dagger. ; 

«“'This was a proof of communication with the 
tribes that trade with Europeans, if that was not 
the case with themselves. “ * * 

« Three of the men were, after this, introdueed 
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into the cabin, where, at length, they showed 
abundant signs of wonder. The engravings, re- 
presenting their countrymen, selected from the 
several former voyages, gave them great delight, 
as they instantly recognized them to be portraits 
of their own race. The looking-glasses, as usual, 
were, however, the chief source of astonishment, 
as, especially, was a sight of themselves in our 
largest mirror. Scarcely less surprise was ex- 
cited by the lamp and the candlesticks; but 
they never once showed a desire to possess them- 
selves of anything ; receiving, merely, what was 
offered, with signs of thankfulness that could not 
be mistaken. They did not relish our preserved 
meat; but one who ate a morsel seemed to do it 
as a matter of obedience, saying it was very good, 
but admitting, on being cross-questioned by 
Commander Ross, that he had said what was not 
true; on which, all the rest, on receiving per- 
mission, threw away what they had taken. But 
the same man, on being offered some oil, drank 
it with much satisfaction, admitting that it was 
really good. Thus admirably are the tastes of 
all these tribes adapted to their compulsory food, 
and their views of happiness to the means of it 
which have been provided. * * * 

“ This was a most satisfactory day; for we 
had given up all expectations of meeting inha- 
bitants in this place; while we knew that it was 
to the natives that we must look for such geo- 
graphical information as would assist us in ex- 
tricating ourselves from our difficulties and in 
pursuing our course. It was for philosophers to 
interest themselves in speculating on a horde so 
small, and so secluded, occupying so apparently 
hopeless a country, so barren, so wild, and so 
repulsive; and yet enjoying the most perfect 
vigour, the most well-fed health, and all else that 
here constitutes, not merely wealth, but the opu- 
lence of luxury ; since they were as amply fur- 
nished with provisions, as with every other thing 
that could be necessary to their wants.” 


On the next day, the Captain proceeded 
to pay a visit to the native village. 

“The village soon appeared, consisting of 
twelve snow huts, erected at the bottom ofa 
little bight on the shore, about two miles and a 
half from the ship. They had the appearance 
of inverted basins, and were placed without any 
order ; each of them having a long crooked ap- 
pendage, in which was the passage, at the en- 
trance of which were the women, with the female 
children and infants. We were soon invited to 
visit these, for whom we had prepared presents 
of glass beads and needles; a distribution of 
which soon drove away the timidity which they 
had displayed at our first appearance. 

“The e, always long, and generally 
crooked, led to the principal apartment, which 
was a circular dome, being ten feet in diameter 
when intended for one family, and an oval of fif- 
teen by ten where it lodged two. Opposite the 
doorway there was a bank of snow, occupying 
nearly a third of the breadth of the area, about 
two feet and a half high, level at the top, and 
covered by various skins ; forming the general 
bed or sleeping place for the whole. At the end 
of this sat the mistress of the house opposite to 
the lamp, which, being of moss and oil, as is the 
universal custom in these regions, gave a suffi- 
cient flame to supply both light and heat; so 
that the apartment was perfectly comfortable. 
Over the lamp was the cooking dish of stone, 
containing the flesh of deer and of seals, with oil ; 
and of such provision there seemed no want. 
Everything else, dresses, implements, as well as 
provisions, lay about in unspeakable confusion, 
showing that order, at least, was not in the class 
of their virtue. * * * 

“Of these huts, built entirely of snow, I must 
add, that they were all lighted by a large oval 
piece of clear ice, fixed about halfway up on the 
eastern side of the roof; while the variations 
among the different ones that we inspected were 





trifling. But we also saw afterwards, what had 
escaped us before where was so little light to 
discern anything, that about the middle of each 

e was an antechamber leading into a recess 
for the dogs. It was obvious, too, that the ex- 
ternal aperture could be turned at any time, so 
as to be always on the lee side, and thus prevent 
the wind from entering. We found that these 
huts had been but just erected: they were 
scarcely a day old ; so that the architectural pro- 
cesses of this country did not occupy much 
time. It was also ascertained that their winter 
stock of seal and reindeer was buried in the snow, 
that this store was laid up in the summer, and 
that they returned to it in the winter. Hitherto, 
this practice had not been found among the na- 
tives of these countries ; whether overlooked or 
not, we could not decide. 

“The females were certainly not beautiful ; 
but they were, at least, not inferior to their hus- 
bands, and were not less well behaved. All 
above thirteen years of age seemed to be mar- 
ried ; and there appeared three or four such in 
every house, whether belonging to one establish- 
ment or not, we were not sure, but appearing to 
be the young wives in a house where there was 
one old one. Their stature was short, and they 
were much inferior in dress and neatness to the 
men ; their hair especially being in a matted and 
disordered state. ‘Their features were mild, and 
their cheeks, like those of the men, ruddy ; one 
girl of thirteen was even considered to have a 
pretty face. All were tatooed to a greater or less 
extent, chiefly on the brow, and on each side of 
the mouth and chin; this ornament consisting in 
lines alone, without any peculiar figures, and 
thus conforming to the usages of the north- 
western Esquimaux of America, as they have 
been described by different voyagers.” 

It has been mentioned that one of the 
natives was drawn about in a sledge, having 
lost a leg. Capt. Ross undertook to supply 
him with a wooden one. 

“The promised leg, being now complete, was 
fitted on; and there was little time lost in find- 
ing its use and value ; as the disabled person 
soon began to strut about the cabin, in apparent 
ecstacy ; with more reason certainly to be de- 
lighted with his present, than all the others 
united, with what they had received. All the 
surgery in this case lay indeed with the car- 
penter; not the worst operator, I believe, in 
this compound profession ; but I doubt if any 
effort of surgery ever gave more satisfaction than 
we had thus conferred, in reproducing a man 
fully serviceable once more to himself and his 
community.” 

Other extraordinary cures were effected 
both by the Captain and the natives. 

“ We had here found the native who had been 
ill of a sore throat some months before ; and the 
phial of medicine he had received was hanging 
from his neck, surrounded by other ornaments. 
It did not seem to have been opened, and had 
probably been kept asa charm. In return for 
it, seeing that the surgeon was suffering from 
toothache and a swelled face, he proceeded in- 
stantly to his own mode of cure, by tapping the 
cheek three times, and blowing as often in the 
patient’s face. That the doctor shortly reco- 
vered, is certain ; and if it was by means of the 
charm, it is not the first time that toothache has 
been cured in the same manner.” 

On the 20th of January the sun appeared 
for the first time after an absence of fifty days. 
About this time it became evident that their 
new acquaintances were not so scrupulously 
honest as had been imagined. It is to be 
regretted, that the method of recovering the 
stolen property would not be universally 
successful :— 

“A large reading-lens had disappeared for 











a 
some days; and I had reason, on Consideration, 
to suspect the conjurer Otookiu; the candle 
having gone out, for some time, in the cabin, 
after I had been exhibiting its effects to him, 
This was confirmed afterwards, by his unwilling. 
ness to admit me into his house at my last yisit 
to the village. I therefore told him that the 
swelled face [of which he had applied to be 
cured] had been produced by the magical glass, 
and that it must be returned. His confession 
immediately followed, together with a promise 
to bring it back on the following day: without 
which, I assured him that his other cheek would 
swell in the same manner. It was brought back 
accordingly, together with a hammer which had 
disappeared ; while the snuffers were admitted 
to be in the possession of one of the women, to. 
gether with a glass out of my spectacles, which 
one of the children had found, on its having 
dropped out. The terror of the conjurer was in. 
deed so great, that he brought back a hook and 
a harpoon head which I had given him in ex. 
change for a bow; on which, to preserve this 
probably useful impression of terror, I agreed to 
are-exchange. * * * 

“ We bought some articles brought by the na- 
tives, but did not suffer them to come on board, 
But this was not the only purpose of their visit ; 
since there was a general restoration, as we 
understood, of all other things which they had 
purloined ; among which a table knife from the 
mate’s mess had alone been missed. With this 
there was a piece of iron, another of an iron 
hoop, and a sheave of a block. The cause of 
this repentance and restoration was, we found, 
to be attributed to the guns which had been fired 
for the purpose of the experiments on sound. One 
of them having attended Commander Ross to the 
observatory, and having asked what the ‘guns 
said,’ was informed that they were naming the 
thieves who had taken our property, of whatever 
nature, from the ship; on which there was a 
general convocation held at the village, and it 
was agreed to return everything.” 

We have now several narratives furnished 
by Commander Ross of his various expedi- 
tions in search of islands, inlets, and gene- 
rally, it may be said, a North-west Passage; 
but, he was destined to reach the Western 
Sea by land, and not by water. These ex- 
peditions were not gone through without per- 
sonal risk and great bodily fatigue, and some 
account of the last and most successful, inas- 
much as, on this occasion, he reached within 
200 miles of Cape Turnagain, cannot fail to 
be interesting. Here is his account of their 
arrival at the Western Sea :— 

“The party which I had quitted for a short 
time, announced their arrival on the shores of 
the western sea by three cheers; it was to me, 
as well as to them, and still more indeed to the 
leader than to his followers, a moment of inter- 
est well deserving the usual ‘ hail’ of a seaman ; 
for it was the ocean that we had pursued, the 
object of our hopes and exertions; the free 
space which, as we once had hoped, was to have 
carried us round the American continent, which 
ought to have given us the triumph for which 
we and all our predecessors had laboured so long 
and so hard. It would have done all this, had not 
nature forbidden ; it might have done all this had 
our chain of lakes been an inlet, had this valley 
formed a free communication between the east- 
ern and western seas; but we had at least as- 
certained the impossibility ; the desired sea was 
at our feet, we were soon to be travelling along 
its surface ; and, in our final disappointment, we 
had at least the consolation of having removed 
all doubts and quenched all anxiety, of feeling 
that where God had said No, it was for man to 
submit, and to be thankful for what had been 
granted. It was a solemn moment, never to be 
forgotten: and never was the cheering of a sea- 
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man so impressive, breaking as it did on the 
stiliness of the night, amid this dreary waste of 
ice and snow, where there was not an object to 
remind us of life, and not a sound seemed ever 
to have been heard.” 

We shall now conclude our present notice 
with a pretty full abstract of this last most 
important expedition :— 

“Cape Isabella rises abruptly, and often pre- 
cipitously, to about five hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, and is formed of grey granite, 
presenting patches of vegetation, which, for this 
climate, seemed to have been unusually luxuriant 
jn the past summer. The tracks of grouse, hares, 
and foxes, were the only indications of animal 
life that were seen. 

« From the accounts of the Esquimaux, I had 
expected to see a narrow entrance to this inlet, 
pbegond the cape, to which they had given the 
name of Ik-ke-rush-yuk ; as they had also de- 
scribed it to be formed by a low point to the 
westward, and some islands. But instead of this, 
the land on which I stood, still preserved its 
westerly trending, while the opposite shore 
diverged ; and I thence concluded that the re- 
ported inlet was on the side opposed to my pre- 
sent place, where several small islands skirted 
the northern part of it to the south-west. Under 
these circumstances, I considered that my best 
plan was to continue along this coast as far as 
the entrance of the inlet; the boundary of which 
would be determined by the hummocky ice of 
the ocean. The needful observations for this 
cape were then made ; but, in returning to the 
party, I had the misfortune to break my only 
compass by a fall ; an accident which prevented 
me from making any further observations on the 
variation of the needle, and thus causes a blank 
which I must regret, pervading the remainder of 
this journey. 

“Our labour hitherto had exceeded our 
strength ; and it was therefore regulated thence- 
forward, that we should rise at four in the after- 
noon; and, after our meal, with the necessary 
stowage and arrangements, proceed on our daily, 
or rather nightly, journey between six and seven : 
limiting the length of it to ten hours. The labour 
of encamping, the evening (being truly a morn- 
ing) meal, repairs of clothes, and other matters, 
then occupied three or four hours, so that the 
seven or eight remaining were left for sleep. 

“Under this new arrangement we set ont at 
six in the evening. * * The direction, of the 
coast, for about ten miles, is west-north-west, 
after which it becomes more northerly: and it 
became necessary to examine the whole of the 
bays and inlets thus formed, because I under- 
stood from the natives that the entrance of the 
expected inlet wasnarrow. They, however, proved 
shallow: and being light in comparison with the 
loaded party, I was enabled to search the whole 
accurately, while the rest skirted the coast be- 
tween the several points. 

“After a fatiguing day’s journey of twenty 
miles, we halted soon after four in the morning; 
and, in this as in the preceding, we passed several 
canoes covered with stones, and some cachées of 
provisions belonging to the Esquimaux, which, 
of course, we took care not to disturb. The oc- 
casional discovery of seaweed, shrimps, and shell- 
fish, also served to confirm us in the belief that 

we were really on the shores of the ocean, and 
not of any freshwater lake, supposing that there 
could have been, here, one of such magnitude as 
to occupy the great flat space of ice before us. 
This, indeed, had been at one time imagined by 
some of the party, in consequence of the want 
of atide mark on the shore, and of there being 
no hummocky ice in the offing. * * * 

“ We continued our journey ; and after tra- 
velling five or six miles to the north-north-east, 
reached the termination of the inlet, and there 
found the estuary of a river; the banks being 
contracted at the exit to a few hundred feet so 





as to produce a rapid ; while, a little higher up, 
it was a quarter of a mile in breadth. The num- 
ber of canoes that we found buried on the western 
bank, proved it to be a principal fishing station 
of the Esquimaux ; as we might equally have 
judged from the numerous landmarks and 
cachées. 

“The weather being very fine, I ascended a 
hill about a thousand feet high, whence I ob- 
tained an extensive view of a chain of lakes, 
leading to the north-east through a limestone 
country, while the granite hills took a north- 
north-westerly direction. * * * 

“ A fresh breeze made our burrow colder than 
was agreeable, though the thermometer was still 
above zero. The drift and haze which accom- 
panied, prevented us also from starting till eight 
in the evening, when we continued our journey 
along the coast, which soon began to trend to the 
northward of west ; and, shortly after, the cheer- 
ing sight of the sea, covered with hummocks of 
ice, convinced me that we had at length arrived 
at the strait called Ik-ke-rush-yuk by the Esqui- 
maux. Continuing to follow the coast, we found 
it turn quickly round to the north-west ; while 
the heavywashed sea ice on our left removed all 
doubt of the course now to be pursued. 

“TI therefore resolved to reach the opposite 
coast, should this attempt prove to be practica- 
ble ; and finding a favourable tract of smooth 
ice, we left that on which we were, before mid- 
night. In proceeding, we came to a ridge of 
hummocky ice thirty feet high, ranning across 
our path, which we had great difficulty in sur- 
mounting ; it being necessary to carry the lug- 
gage over it, and to cut a passage for the sledge 
with axes. This occupied more than an hour ; 
when, observing some islets to the south-west 
that had previously been concealed by this ridge, 
we steered for them, and after passing several 
lower ones, nearly on a level with the flat ice, 
were obliged by a supervening haze, to encamp 
on the east side of an extensive island, at five on 
the morning of the twenty-third ; having travelled 
about sixteen miles, This, being the anniversary 
of our departure from England, was distinguished 
by a dinner of frozen roast beef, and, what was 
now rare with us, a glass of id ald 

“We pursued our journey at the usual time, 
but found our way extremely laborious among 
this rough ice; while our toils were much in- 
creased by a thick fog, which froze on our clothes 
so as to render us nearly incapable of moving 
under their weight and stiffness. It was even 
with great difficulty, so much were the men ex- 
hausted, that we could form our encampment at 
six in the morning, when we halted. * * * 

“We were in a miserable plight, from the 
fatigues of this day, and passed a comfortless 
night. To resume our hard and frozen dresses, 
was also a most difficult and painful operation ; 
but the evening proved fine, and a little cou- 
rage and exertion soon put us in motion once 
more.” 

The next day the party made a journey of 
twenty miles. Setting forward again at 
eight, they found the land trending to the 
west-north-west. After crossing an exten- 
sive inlet, it trended more to the northward. 

“ T here began,” says Commander Ross, “ to 
doubt what our actual position might be, when 
I now considered all the indentations of the coast 
that we had seen or passed. The question with 
me was, whether we were in reality skirting a 
continent, or whether all this irregular land 
might not be a chain of islands. Those unac- 
quainted with frozen climates like the present, 
must recollect that when all is ice, and all one 
dazzling mass of white, when the surface of the 
sea itself is tossed up and fixed into rocks, while 
the land is, on the contrary, very often flat, if 
not level: when, in short, there is neither water 
nor land to be seen, or when both are equally 
undiscriminated, as well by shape as by colour, 





it is not always so easy a problem as it might 
seem on a superficial view, to determine a fact 
which appears, in words, to be extremely simple. 

“ At any rate, I could not satisfy myself, in 
our present position: and thence one disagree- 
able consequence, which, trifling as it may seem 
to a reader when compared to an essential geo- 
graphical fact, was of no small moment to us, 
and indeed to the progress and success of the 
expedition itself. Hadewe been sure that we 
were on the continent, we might have left in 
concealment a large portion of our provisions, 
and this would have enabled us to proceed with 
much more ease and rapidity. But in case that 
it proved but a chain of islands, these would 
have been left behind, to our unspeakable in- 
convenience, or rather perhaps to our destruction, 
in case I should do what was really essential, in 
returning by the continental shore ; while, if not 
daring to attempt this for such a reason, a prin- 
cipal object of our journey would have been 
abandoned. I was therefore at length deter- 
mined to take the safest resolution ; and thus 
consent to be still encumbered with the heavy 
load that so much augmented our labours, and 
so disadvantageously contracted our time. 

“ And, indeed, diminished as the weight was 
by the consumption which our provisions had 
already undergone, that load was not only still 
a heavy one, but was relatively to our strength, 
even more troublesome than it had hitherto been. 
The dogs had become worse than useless, from 
the continued labour which they had exerted, 
and which we could not diminish by giving them 
an occasional rest for a day or two, since we could 
not afford to hazard the loss of that fine wea- 
ther, of which the term was fast approaching. 
Lest readers may have forgotten it, 1 ought per- 
haps to say that the height of summer in these 
climates renders travelling as impracticable as 
does the depth of winter. It is not that the heat 
is more intolerable than the cold, though it is 
sufficiently tormenting and hurtful, but that the 
frozen surface becomes at first so loose and wet 
as to be nearly impassable ; while, as the ground 
is laid bare on shore, and the water opens at sea, 
it becomes utterly impossible to travel either by 
land or water, or rather, as I might safely say, 
by that which is both or neither. Latterly, in- 
deed, we had but two of these animals in a ser- 
viceable state, and one of the poor creatures died 
at our present encampment. 

“I here contrived to shoot two partridges, 
which not only gave us what was now rare, a 
warm meal, but enabled us to save our pro- 
visions ; a most important matter, as we were 
now situated. No one will be surprised to hear 
how often during all these years we had formed 
the idle wish that men could live without food ; a 
wish, idle and nonsensical as we felt it, that 
was ever intruding, since the necessity of eating 
was the ever-recurring obstacle to all our endea- 
vours, * * * 

“ The weather being fine, we could hence dis- 
tinguish the coast, still trending to the north. 
west ; and thence, as for other reasons, I was 
desirous to continue our journey for another day 
or two, in hopes that the sea-line would shortly 
take the direction of Point Turnagain, which, 
could we have attained it, would have been an 
object of first-rate importance ; since we might 
thus have also completed this line of coast, and, 
here at least, have left nothing remaining for 
future investigators. Will it be believed that I 
was not anxious to complete the survey of the 
north coast of America, that with so important 
an object almost within my very reach, I was not 
desirous to attain this great triumph ? 

“ But my men were not less so ; and it would 
be doing them great injustice, did I not here 
record their spirit and ambition. For such an 
attempt, it was necessary to make a still further 
reduction in the allowance of provisions; and 

whatever they who are well fed and at ease may 
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think, such sacrifices are not small to him who 
is already under-fed and hard worked, who must 
exert himself every hour beyond his strength, 
who feels that food would enable him to go 
through his task, and who, independently of this 
reasoning, is actually suffering under the instine- 
tive and irrepressible cravings of animal nature. 
Yet on mentioning my wishes to the mate Aber- 
nethy, he informed me that the men had in- 
tended themselves to mgke the same proposal to 
me, and were only waiting for the proper oppor- 
tunity of transmitting their wishes through him. 
It may be believed that I rejoiced in this gene- 
rous feeling on their parts; and the necessary 
reduction was therefore immediately announced. 

“ Under this alteration, which enabled us to 
advance for two days longer, we set out at eight 
in the evening, and, after passing over some small 
lakes, reached the sea at eleven. We then con- 
tinued our course along the coast, in a north- 
westerly direction till midnight, much annoyed 
by thick fogs for a time, but finally reaching a 

int, at two o’clock on the twenty-eighth of 
<4 which formed one side of an extensive 
bay. This was named after Dr. Richardson ; 
and asit was a convenient spot for a depot, since 
by it we should he obliged to return, we re- 
solved here to dishurden ourselyes of part of our 
incumbrances. 

“ We therefore left behind everything which 
we could spare, and taking four days’ provision 
in the sledges, set out at three in the morning, 
crossing Richardson's bay, and encamping at 
six. Departing again at six in the evening, we 
found the land to trend toward the north-west 
till midnight, when we reached a point that was 
then named Cape Felix, after the founder of our 
expedition ; at the back of which was an accu- 
mulation of hummocky ice. This point is the 
south-west cape of the gulf of Boothia, named 
after the same singularly generous and spirited 
individual, whose fame and deeds will go down 
to posterity among the first of those whose cha- 
racters and conduct have conferred honour on 
the very name of a British merchant. 

“ Here we found the land trend to the south- 
west, while the vast extent of ocean then before 
our eyes, assured us that we had at length 
reached the northern point of that portion of the 
continent which I had already ascertained with 
so much satisfaction to be trending towards Cape 
Turnagain. * * * 

* Continuing hence to the south-westward, till 
about two in the morning, we arrived at the 
north point of a bay, across which we passed, 
over much hummocky ice, gaining its southern 
point after two hours of hard labour. Hence the 
coast continued to trend about south-west by 
south, till we halted about six o'clock, after a 
journey of twenty miles, though with much 
fatigue to the whole party. The latitude here 
was 69° 46’ 19", and the longitude 98° 32’ 49”. 

“ The reflection that we had now rounded the 
northernmost point of this part of the continent, 
and that we had found the coast trending in the 
desired direction, could not fail to give us the 
greatest satisfaction. The great extent of sea 
also which was now seen from Cape Felix, free 
from all appearance of land, served to raise our 
expectations as to the further success of the 
ensuing season, when we might hope, now that 
we knew what was before us, to succeed entirely 
in completing the survey of the north shore of 
America, since we could now make our arrange- 
ments accurately to meet what was still to be 
done and endured. 

* Additionally desirous, therefore, to be quite 
sure of the facts as far as they could here be as- 
certained, and ihat I was not deceived by some 
large indentation of the coast, I devoted the day 
to a still more accurate examination of the cir- 
cumstanees. How extremely unwilling I was 
to return at all, from this point, with the main 
object of the expedition almost, it may be said, 





within our reach, may well be imagined ; but 
others must be in the same situation before they 
can conceive the intensity of this regret and the 
severity of this disappointment. Our distance 
from Cape Turnagain was now not greater than 
the space which we had already travelled: as 
many more spare days at our command would 
have enabled us to do all that was remaining, to 
return triumphant to the Victory, and to carry 
to England a truly worthy fruit of our long and 
hard labours. 

* But these days were not in our power; for 
it was not days of time, but of the very means of 
existence that were wanting to us. We had 
brought twenty-one days’ provision from the ship; 
and much more than the half was already con- 
sumed, notwithstanding the reductions which 
had been made, without which we should have 
even stopped far short of our present point ; to 
reach which had occupied thirteen days, when 
we had provided ourselves for no more than 
eleven outwards. There was nothing therefore 
left to us but to submit ; and thus, however mor- 
tified at the necessity of such a resolution, I was 
compelled to settle finally for our return to the 
ship, after we had advanced one other day. By 
the shortest route back, our distance from her 
was computed at two hundred miles; and, even 
on a very scanty allowance, we could not reckon 
on provisions for more than ten days. 

* As some of the party were now suffering in 
their feet, I took this opportunity of giving them 
a day’s rest, and left our station, with Aber- 
nethy, at eight in the evening. Being light, we 
now travelled quickly along the land, to the 
south-westward, till midnight, when, from a 
stranded mass of ice about forty feet high, we 
saw a point of land bearing south-west about 
fifteen miles distant, and could only trace its 
continuity with that on which we stood ; the 
line forming an extensive bay, occupied by very 
heayy packed ice. A little examination, how- 
ever, led us to doubt whether the remote point 
might not be an island, as there was an inter- 
mediate one about eight miles off. But to make 
an actual examination was now impossible ; since 
our time was nearly expended, and the rugged- 
ness of the ice between these points would have 
demanded a very tedious and laborious journey. 

* We now therefore unfurled our flag for the 
usual ceremony, and took possession of what we 
saw as far as the distant point, while that on 
which we stood was named Victory Point ; being 
the ‘ne plus ultra’ of our labour, as it after- 
wards proved, while it will remain a standing 
record of the exertions of that ship’s crew. * * * 

“On Victory Point we erected a cairn of stones 
six feet high, and we enclosed in it a canister 
containing a brief account of the proceedings of 
the expedition since its departure from England. 
Such has been the custom, and to that it was 
our business to conform; though I must say, 
that we did not entertain the most remote hope 
that our little history would ever meet an Eu- 
ropean’s eye, even had it eseaped the accident 
of falling into the hands of the Esquimaux. Yet 
we should have gone about our work with some- 
thing like hope, if not confidence, had we then 
known that we were reputed as lost men, if even 
still alive, and that our ancient and tried friend 
Back was about to seek for us, and to restore us 
once more to society and home. And if it is 
not impossible that the course of his present in 
vestigations from Cape Turnagain eastward may 
lead him to this very spot, that he may find the 
record and proof of our own ‘turnagain,’ we 
have known what it is for the wanderer in these 
solitudes to alight upon such traces of friends 
and of home, and can almost envy him the ima- 
gined happiness ; while we shall rejoice to hear 
that he has done that in which we failed, and 
perhaps not less than if we had ourselves suc- 
ceeded in completing this long pursued and 
perilous work, 





“Tt was at one in the morning of the 30th of 
May, that we turned our backs on this last and 
furthest point of our journey.” 

— 

Belford Regis; or, Sketches of a Country 
Town. By Mary Russell Mitford. 3 vols, 
London: Bentley. 

In one of Miss Mitford's earlier sketches, 

after describing with her usual happiness one 

of those morn 8 of mental nausea in which, 
to quote her own expression, “ Alfieri be- 
comes powerless, and Froissart dull,” she 
descants upon the use and profit of a hearty 
wetting in a spring shower, (such an one as 
is at this instant falling,) as a restorative 
and a stimulus. We too, in common with 
all whose heritage is pens and ink, have a 
large experience in such unprofitable moods 
of mind, and considerable faith in our own 
tonics. To all firesiders, then—to all city. 
birds like ourselves, (for we apprehend that 
her prescription is only available in the 
country,) we should say, to use the old 
phraseology, “Take your book ;”—and let 
that book be neither History, for the spirit 
grows weary with its details of oppression 
and intrigue,—nor Philosophy, for the ma- 
chine requires rest, and not action,—nor 
Poetry, for the faded fancy will only sink 
the lower, in proportion as it has been for 
awhile raised high by its enchantments,— 
but a book in which Nature and Humanity 
have each a part—in which you behold them 
through the medium of a healthy and grate- 
ful mind—one which shall charm you by 
the truth of its observations, and the quiet 
unaffected richness of its descriptions,—such 

a book, in short, as ‘ Belford Regis,’ by the 

authoress of ‘ Rienzi,’ and ‘ Our Village.’ 

We need hardly add, that we shall return 
to the work; and that Captain Ross must 
apologize for this and all the other deferring 
of the week. 


The Reply of Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of 
Canino, to the Memoirs of General La- 
marque—[ Réponse de Lucien Bonaparte, 
§c. §c.] London: Schulze. 

Tuts little pamphlet, which professes to be 

a reply to an assertion made by General La- 

marque,t that “ Lucien advised his brother to 

abdicate, in hopes of ruling France himself, 
as first minister of a regency,” is principally 
interesting for the light it throws upon events 
and persons incidentally mentioned. It is 
in reality much more a defence of the Em- 
peror’s conduct, on that occasion, than of the 
writer’s own; it is more an act of fraternal 
devotion, than an outbreak of offended self- 
love. The supposition that Lucien was guided 
by any motive so absurd in the advice he 
gave, might soon have been despatched. In- 
dependently of the fact, that no such advice 
was given, his whole life is a refutation of 
the charge. ‘ A throne,” he justly observes, 
“is a better thing than a regency; and of 
what baseness was I ever guilty to obtain 
that?” Upon this subject of the rejected 
royalty, Lucien speaks with a noble candour; 
while he throws much light on his brother's 
policy, in promoting his family to the vacated 

kingdoms of Europe. “If,” he says, “I 

was not ambitious, as my enemies asserted, 

neither do I deserve the praise of philosophy, 
bestowed on me by my friends. I am not 
so divested of human passions, as to have 


t See, for review of this work, Atheneum, No. 385. 
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always looked with disdain upon sovereign 
rank. As long, indeed, as my brother coupled 
the offer with a proposition foreign to my 
character, [the repudiating his wife,] the 
question was merely personal. But when he 
knew me better,—when, at Mantua, he made 
overtures, Which I could accept, I plainly 
acknowledge that then a throne began to 
have its value.” 

The cause of Lucien Bonaparte’s persist- 
ence in rejecting the proffered diadem of 
Tuscany, lay in his conviction that Napo- 
Jeon meant to traffic, at a general peace, with 
the dependent kingdoms he was bestow- 
ing, and to purchase with them a restora- 
tion of the French colonies, The Emperor 
could not, consequently, consent that his 
brothers should strengthen themselves with 
their subjects, by governing so as to conci- 
liate their good-will. At the Mantuan con- 
ference, Lucien plainly asked the question, 
“whether, in accepting royalty, he should be 

rmitted to become the sovereign director 
of the internal economy of his kingdom, pro- 
vided he squared its external policy in subor- 
dination to the Emperor's views.” Napoleon 
replied,—‘‘ I understand your question, and 
will answer it frankly. Interior and exterior 
must alike be subjected to my direction. 
You would, if left to yourself, play the Medici 
at Florence, and that does not suit my views. 
The interest of France must be your object ; 
coaryeen pe codes, finance,—everything 
must tend to the welfare of my crown. This 
is, alike, my duty and my interest. Can 
you deny, if I gave you your own way, 
that Tuscany, tranquil and happy, would 
raise the envy of all the French who might 
visit it?” 

The ‘consequence of this interview was 
the absolute rejection of a post so little flat- 
tering to the ambition ofa great man, and 
souninviting to the sympathies of a good one. 
The conduct of Lucien on this occasion was 
not less creditable to his clear-sightedness as 
a statesman, than to his probity as a man. 
In rejecting a throne, he was not the dupe 
of abstract republicanism, of impracticable 
theory, as has heen generally reported ; but 
he acted on a long-sighted conviction of the 
discredit and discomfort that awaited his ac- 
ceptance of the Emperor's offers. Subse- 
quent experience has amply justified his 
selection ; and posterity will not fail to ac- 
knowledge the uncrowned brother of Napo- 
leon as one of the better spirits of the stirring 
age in which he lived. 

Among the curious revelations of this 
pamphlet, is the assertion that Fouché, dur- 
ing the hundred days, did not betray the 
Emperor. ‘On other occasions,” Lucien 
asserts, “this accusation was but too true. 
To Fouché must be attributed much of the 
divisions which occurred in our family ; and 
to his deor J lay the calumnies against my- 
self, which contributed to separate me from 
my brother. Fouché was the most fatal man 
during the last days of the republic; and no 
one contributed more towards monarchizing 
the consulate. But he did not betray the Em- 
peror during the hundred days. Proscribed 
by the Bourbons, before the 20th of March, 
he laboured hard against them ; and thought 
to save (not to destroy,) the constitutional 
monarchy. The secret agents sent by him 
to Metternich were known to the Emperor, 
though they necessarily assumed the charac- 
ter of conspirators against the father in favour 





of the son. I myself, by Napoleon’s order, 
took a part in this political maneenvre.” 

The Prince de Canino, in explaining his 
brother’s abdication, lays much blame on 
the Legislative Assembly, for deserting him 
after the battle of Waterloo. He asserts that 
their duty, when a foreign army polluted the 
French soil, was to rally round the executive. 
In one sense, no doubt, he is right. Had 
they so acted, the event very probably might 
have been far different. But why did not the 
French chambers adhere to Napoleon?— 
simply, because it was morally impossible 
that they should. However the matter may 
stand with individual morality, the conduct of 
nations is governed by the strictest necessity ; 
and the connexion of cause and effect is ab- 
solute and immediate. Men do not plant 
thorns and gather figs; and a government, 
in impressing a given direction upon a people, 
must be contented to accept the evil with 
the good of the combination, If the patriots 
distrusted Napoleon, and thought the oppor- 
tunity of getting rid of him after the battle 
of Waterloo, was to be embraced at any 
price, the opinion was a natural and an 
honest opinion. The Emperor had shown 
himself sufficiently absolute in his previous 
government; and the acte additionnelproved 
that he had not changed his opinions or plans. 
If the great body of the chamber were egotis- 
tical, timid, and deficient in energy to meet 
the emergency, they were what an unre- 
lenting military despotism had made them. 
Napoleon’s theory was, that the supremacy 
of one will was necessary to reconstitute 
society after the anarchy of the Jacobins ; 
and he believed that his own will alone was 
capable of performing that operation. This 
theory might be true, and be put into execu- 
tion with perfect good faith; but the neces- 
sary result was the crushing of every volition 
in France save his own; and when he fell 
back for assistance on the nation, he could 
not be surprised at finding the reed fail him 
which he had himself broken. This result is of 
the very essence of absolutism; which, self- 
reliant, refers everything to itself; and forgets 
that though monarchy should be omnipotent, 
aking is (to use Napoleon’s own words,) “but 
aman.” It is the common error of all ex post 
facto reasonings on events, that they are con- 
ducted by lights which existed not at the time 
of action ; and that they assume as conditions 
things which, at the moment, were impos- 
sible. When Napoleon made his appeal to 
the legislative chambers, the fanaticism of 
liberty, which, at the commencement of 
the revolution, had borne the whole male 
population of the land upon an invading 
enemy, was no more; it had been sedulously, 
designedly, and perhaps wisely, extinguished ; 
for such a phrenzy is not the natural and 
wholesome condition of a nation’s permanent 
being : the result, therefore, however lament- 
able, was no matter of just reproach to the 
parties. 

Upon the refusal of the legislative body 
to support the imperial throne, Napoleon, 
as every one knows, abdicated; whether 
wisely or not, men will judge according to 
their own temperaments, their views of the 
resources of a military despotism, and of 
the energies of despair. In a military point 
of view, the fight might have been carried 
on; and an accident might have made the 
combined armies bitterly repent the eager- 
ness with which they advanced on Paris. 
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But who shall say that Napoleon judged not 
correctly of his own position? Had he ab- 
jured royalty, fallen back on the Consulate, 
and denounced open war of the new against 
the worn-out opinions, Lamarque thinks he 
would have succeeded in re-establishing the 
Empire. But the Austrian marriage—the 
fatal Austrian marriage had made such a 
position untenable. The French marshals, 
too, were satiated, the proprietory tired of 
war, and the very proletarians exhausted by 
incessant conscriptions. 

The proposition, however, of dissolving 
the chambers, and appealing to the army 
and populace, was debated, and firmly and 
decisively rejected by Napoleon. The fol- 
lowing scene, which occurred on that oeca- 
sion, is striking, and it paints Napoleon to 
the life. It had been agreed that Lucien 
should address the chambers, and strive to 
awaken them to an energetic resistance to 
the invasion. Before quitting Napoleon for 
this purpose, says the Prince de Canino, “ I 
was walking alone with the Emperor, in the 
garden of the Elysée; an immense crowd 
surrounded its walls. Every time we arrived 
at the end of the great walk, where the people 
could see him, twenty thousand voices united 
in one cheer. They demanded arms to 
march against the enemy ; men, women, and 
children threw themselves on their knees, 
and held forth their supplicating arms, like a 
family soliciting a father not to abandon 
them. A single word from the Emperor, 
and a civil war would have been added to 
the terrors of a foreign invasion. In such a 
moment of enthusiasm, how few men would 
have preserved their calm as Napoleon did. 
For my own part, quite overcome, I inter- 
rupted a silence of several minutes, to ob- 
serve, ‘ You hear the people: all France 
agrees with them in their desire. Will you 
abandon it to the factions ?’—‘ Am I,’ he re- 
plied, returning the salutations of the crowd 
with a movement of the hand,—‘ am I more 
than a man, that I should restore the depu- 
ties to that unanimity which can alone save 
us? Am I the chief of a miserable party to 
rekindle civil war? Never! If in Brumaire 
I was called on to draw my sword for the 
good of France, for the good of France I 
must now lay it aside. Go to the chambers; 
strive to yally them. I can do everythin 
with them :—without them I might do mue 
for myself, but I could not save the country, 
Go: but I expressly forbid you to harangue 
this crowd who are demanding arms. I will 
try everything for France :—for myself, 
nothing.’” 

If Lucien did not, then, share the opinion 
of Napoleon on the expediency of abdication, 
but, on the contrary, recommended the dis- 
solution of the chambers, he subsequently 
changed his mind. “ The abdication,” he 
says, “‘ appeared to me, at the time, fatal, and 
I employed all my feeble efforts to avert it. I 
thought, at that time, what many French- 
men think and say still, that it was an act of 
weakness, At present, after having longer 
and better studied the man, I have altered 
my opinion. In abdicating the Imperial 
throne, Napoleon sacrificed no principle, as 
would have been the case with a divine- 
righted king : his royalty existed only for the 
public good ; and for the public good it should 
also fall. The grandeur of a popular monarch 
consists in laying aside, without regret, the 
tinsel frippery of a throne, when circum- 
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stances require it; not in lighting the brands 
of discord to maintain his pride of place, 
but in returning at once to the state of a 
simple citizen, contented and submissive to 
the laws of the country.” 

This sentiment of the author we quote, 
without, perhaps, altogether sharing in it. 
The view is too metaphysical to satisfy us 
that it is conclusive. ‘To us, however, it is a 
mere matter of philosophical speculation: to 
the French nation, it will long carry with it 
the importance of practical consequence ; 
and to their decision it may safely be left. 
For ourselves, it remains only to say, that the 
work is written with much feeling, and an 
almost poetical ardour of style, which proves 
that it is penned from conviction; and we 
rise from the perusal with an increased re- 
gard for the personal character of the author. 
In times of universal egotism, the example 
of his moderation is as little understood as 
followed. But if the memory of Cincinnatus 
was revered in ancient Rome, if Washington 
and Lafayette were idolized by their coun- 
trymen, for their heroic virtue, the conduct of 
Lucien Bonaparte in resisting not only the 
blandishments of sovereign authority, but the 
seductions of a family affection, evidently of 
the warmest nature—if attended by circum- 
stances of less éclat—is not less intrinsically 
admirable. 





The Student : a series of papers by the Author 
of ‘Eugene Aram,’ ‘England and _ the 
English,’ &c. 2 vols. London: Saunders 
& Otley. 

Tue greater part of these “ papers” have ap- 

— before ; and, were it otherwise, the 

estowing any great labour, or elaborate cri- 
ticism upon a production of Mr. Bulwer’s, 

would, at this time of day, be somewhat of a 

work of supererogation. 

It is an old and established custom for es- 
sayists to collect and publish their disjecta 
membra, scattered up and down in the fugi- 
tive pages of journals; and this desire to 
preserve from oblivion the wit or wisdom 
which has cost so much trouble, is natural 
enough. But, as in most other cases, the 
resulting good is not altogether unalloyed. 
Periodical writing—that of the present day, 
more especially—is so ambitious, so ob- 
viously put together for effect, and to “ ele- 
vate and surprise,” as Bayes has it, that a 
little of it at a time goes a great way; and a 
large dose is apt to disturb the digestion. 
Such papers, too, being often composed on 
the spur of the occasion, and struck off at a 
heat, they express less what the author habi- 
tually thinks and feels, than what happens to 
be the prevalent humour at the moment. 
The matter, then, may be true, and the 
thought just, in reference to this partial and 
transitory condition of the writer’s mind, 
without being equally so in relation to the 
more permanent universals of humanity. All 
that is required in each article, is to be con- 
sistent with itself—to correspond with the 
character assumed for the occasion by the 
author: and the next paper may differ, toto 
celo, in all its principles and opinions. 
When such writings, therefore, are collected, 
they often want that unity which is expected 
in continuous reading ; they are deficient in 
earnestness, and do not carry with them a 
strong conviction. On the other hand, such 
a collection makes a famous parlour-window 





book ; and, as that seems to be the favourite 
literature of the day, it may obtain for the 
writer in popularity, all that it loses in per- 
suasion. 

In the volumes before us Mr. Bulwer pro- 
fesses to “ address the sentiment rather than 
the intellect’ —to “ assert rather than prove” 
—to write for “those prepared to agree with 
his views, than for those whom it may be ne- 
cessary to convert ;” and, in so far, the pre- 
vious observations are less applicable to his 
case. 

We do not intend to raise a question upon 
these admissions; but Mr. Bulwer is gene- 
rally understood to be a Radical, and some- 
what of a Utilitarian. We are quite sure 
his tendencies are noble and generous, and 
that he is ambitious only of benefiting his 
fellow men. Now, we do not see how 
his principles and practice, his party and 
himself, can be reconciled on this occasion ; 
and we strongly suspect that his political 
friends would fasten a very pretty quarrel 
upon any other student who should advance 
such heretical doctrines. Their argument 
usually runs thus: Before morals and poli- 
tics can be turned to any good account, they 
must be studied as positive sciences. Things 
must not be taken for granted, nor the sug- 
gestions of the imagination adopted impli- 
citly, as revealed truths. There is not an 
error which at the present moment weighs 
upon society, and impedes happiness, which 
is not, or has not at some time been, senti- 
mentally true: and, to adopt the caprices of 
fancy for evidence of reality, is no wiser 
than to believe in ghosts because men are 
apt to be frightened in the dark. The sub- 
ordination of reason to sentiment is, in other 
words, the subjection of the intellect to the 
passions ; and good cannot come of it. 

For ourselves, who are not so strait-laced 
in our philosophy, and can enjoy a pleasant 
speculation, even though it be not quite con- 
formable to the rules in ‘such case made 
and provided,” we have read many of these 
papers with great pleasure. The ‘ Conversa- 
tions of an ambitious Student’ are old and 
acknowledged favourites of ours. 





History of the British Colonies. By R. 
Montgomery Martin, Esq. Vol. IV. 8vo. 
London: Cochrane & Co. 

Tue fourth volume contains an account of 

our possessions in Southern and Western 

Africa, in Mauritius, Australia, and the 

Falkland Isles. It is not inferior to the pre- 

ceding volumes in the interest and importance 

of its subject. We have already commended 

Mr. Martin’s useful labours, and should be 

sorry to be compelled to retract or modify 

the praise which we have once sincerely 
bestowed: but we must again warn him to 
avoid as much as possible encumbering his 
pages with crude and frothy political dis- 
cussions. Let him diligently collect facts, 
historical and statistical, and, by a judicious 
array of these, exhibit the Colonies to us as 
they are, leaving his readers to determine 
what they ought to be. Some twenty years 
hence, when Mr. Martin shall have acquired 
more learning, &c., and a more mature 
judgment, he may venture to propound sys- 
tems of colonial policy. At present, his 
attempts at speculations of this kind, are 
ged that the subject is beyond his grasp. 

e tells us, indeed, that we and other cri- 





tics ought not to find fault with his doc. 
trines until we have reperused all that he 
has written on the subject of Free Trade. 
that is to say, he hopes to deter us from 
commenting on one piece of nonsense, } 
requiring us in justice to read another, which 
is longer. In whatever way Mr. Martin 
may think fit to abuse the well-defined terms 
of political science, it is certain that his own 
doctrines of trade are the worst Possible, 
He has imbibed, or affects to have imbibed, 
the angry feelings, the narrow and interested 
notions of our colonies, and gravely indites 
of the numberless grievances to which these 
are subject, from the exuberant civilization 
of the mother country ; which he would re. 
duce to the fabled situation of the pelican, 
and compel it to feed its progeny with its 
own blood. 

We regret that Mr. Martin’s historical 
investigations are so often superficial and 
inaccurate. Thus, he says, that the English 
claim to have been the first discoverers of 
Australia, their claim being founded on two 
charts in the British Museum. Now, the 
charts referred to, (the Hydrography of John 
Rotz,) prove that the Portuguese, and not 
the English, were the true discoverers of 
that continent, and that they had traced its 
western shores in the earlier half of the 
sixteenth century. The gravity with which 
Mr. Martin relates ghost stories, and appa- 
ritions of the spectre-ship commonly called 
the Flying Dutchman, cannot fail to lower 
his credit as a historian. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

‘ The Captive, by the author of The Pilgrim 
Brothers.".—This is a genuine romance, pur- 
ported to be altered from the MSS. of one Ber- 
nardus Fulchartliensis, and full of all such brave 
matters as might have engaged a chronicler in 
the days when chivalry was yet alive upon the 
earth. It will interest all such as are satisfied 
without very subtle delineation of character, or 
deep cables and reflection—so that the 
knights be but gaily armed, and their steeds 
fitly caparisoned—their lady-loves be but tender 
enough, or bold enough, or false enough—so 
that there be due allowance of tournaments and 
trap-doors, and lost children, and mysterious 
scrolls—and palmers who are not palmers, but 
uncles in disguise, or, as the Scotch have it, 
“ far awa’ cousins”—who pluck off their masks 
and clear up all mysteries when matters are 
most desperate. To be serious, ‘The Captive’ 
stands in a fair position among novels of its 
own class; the Lord of Pontour is sufficiently 
wicked, and his daughter Geraldine sufficiently 
gentle, to become popular. Many, too, will take 
a kindly interest in the imprisonment of the 
Countess Blanche, of Flanders, whose lover, the 
French knight, Sir Bertrand Valence, is a brave 
handsome fellow, worth a score of the English 
knight, and deserves the broad lands which 
come to him at last, through the agency of 
Mobarec, the mysterious African, (the name 
is “miching malicho,” and means mischief)— 
alias but we are not going to forestall the 
lover of romance by plucking out the heart of the 
mystery. In the present abundance of fictions we 
can say no more; there have been times when 
we should have drawn upon this book for some 
of its early scenes. 

‘The Songs of England and Scotland, in two 
volumes.’ Vol. [.—A work sure to be welcome. 
This first volume contains the songs of England 
and Ireland, introduced by a pleasant historical 
and critical essay, and is graced by a sweet vig- 
nette of ‘The Lovers,’ after a design by Sto- 
thard, and a capital portrait of Lovelace, from 
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the painting, by Dobson, inthe DulwichGallery. 
The songs are arranged chronologically ; and the 
collection begins with Bishop Still’s ‘ Jolly Good 
Ale,’ remembered even to this hour—is rich 
in selections from the Elizabethan poets, and 
js brought down, with judicious discrimina- 
tion, to our own time. Having now done our 
critical duty, we might here conclude; but we 
wish, in a friendly spirit, to ask the editor why 
it is that he and others, (for it is the established 
usage,) while they hunt over forgotten volumes, 
never peep into that vast treasure-house, kept 
by Mr. Pitts, we think, somewhere near Seven 
Dials, or those interminable strings of half- 
penny ballads that used, heretofore, to make 
the very walls eloquent with song?—why it 
is that, when they collect together all sorts of 
lyrical poems, even such as were addressed 
“To a Lady reading Sherlock on Death,” which 
surely cannot be considered a song in any legi- 
timate sense of the word, they seem positively 
to reject all such has have ever taken a fast 
hold on public feeling—those that would show 
the heart and pulse of the nation? Why, for 
instance, neither ‘God save the King,’ nor 
‘Rule Britannia,’ is to be found in a collec- 
tion of ‘ Thesongs of England’? In truth, we are 
of opinion that a collection of songs—really po- 
pular songs—would be very valuable. Take poli- 
tical songs for example. Theirliterary merit would 
be a matter of comparative unimportance, but 
they would form a living commentary on history 
itself; beginning, perhaps, with those that 
roused the spirit of old, when our ancestors 
flung, or sung, defiance to the haughty Don, at 
the time of the Armada, and coming down to 
our own indignant scorn at the Corsican who 
dared to threaten us with invasion. Why, too, 
should not the pastoral songs of the people, (and 
they have dozens for sheep-shearings, harvest- 
homes, and all other festivals)—the hunting 
songs—the poacher’s songs, (and some are ex- 
cellent)—the smuggler’s songs—even the drink- 
ing songs—be collected? In humorous songs 
we are told, in the preface to this work, that the 
English are deficient—probably—yet we heard 
sung, within this month, and to our great de- 
light, the ballad of ‘ Arthur O’Bradley,’ as old, 
we suspect, as Elizabeth, though yet living 
in the heart and memory of our peasantry, 
and not included in this collection; others 
could easily be named, but we write from the im- 
pulse of the moment and have no time to spare 
for inquiry. We desire merely to throw out a 
hint upon the subject. 

‘ Sonnets; Meditative and Devotional, by Tho- 
mas Albin, author of The Year.’—*‘ Scorn not 
the sonnet,” says Wordsworth. As far as we 
are concerned, there is no need of his vindica- 
tion, nor of his happy and terse retrospect, how 

—the melody 

Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound. 
for we are not among the “critics who have 
frowned, mindless of its just honours;’”’ and 
often remember the glorious little poems left us 
by Milton, and Shakspeare, and Drummond of 
Hawthornden, and him whom we have just quot- 
ed, with gratitudeand pleasure. A single thought 
shows well when set in a sonnet—but then it 
must be set by a skilful hand: the work, when 
finished, must be complete and sufficient in 
itself: we must not feel that the fifteenth line is 
wanting, or that the fourteenth is superfluous. 
The very formality of the measure (which, how- 
ever, if employed in a long poem, would become 
insufferably constrained and wearisome,) has a 
charm for us, as enjoining a certain cast of 
thought and expression, which, though it par- 
takes of the artificial, does not, of necessity, infer 
what is unnatural or strained. Miss Seward, in 
her ‘Centenary,’ strayed as far from the true 
medium, in her feeble and Della Cruscan sweet- 
ness, as some of our later poets have run in the 
Opposite extreme, in whose sonnets every line is 
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so “rhymed and twirled,” (as Horace Walpole 


says of Pope’s garden) that, in spelling them 
over, our senses ache for the want of repose and 
simplicity. Having said thus much, we have but 
to add, that Mr. Albin’s verses are not sonnets, 
but little poems of fourteen lines each—some of 
them even written in blank verse—and most of 
them seeming to come to an end because their 
author chose to write no more, and not because 
his thought was complete. If tried by the 
strict standard, then, they will be found sadly 
wanting ; if measured by a less exacting mea- 
sure, they may be commended as pleasant and 
unambitious—containing much that is good in 
feeling, though little that is new in fancy or lofty 
in thought. We shall give one as a specimen— 
the idea (if we mistake not) is borrowed from 
Jeremy Taylor. 

Oft have I seen a lark uprising high 

From out his bed of grass, and as he soars 

He hopes to compass Heaven, but by the sigh 

Of eastern wind, which on the poor bird pours 

Its blighting breath, is driven from Heaven’s doors: 

He, panting, tarries till the storm is past, 

Then, prospering in his flight, the sky explores, 

As though an angel he did see at last : 

So is a good man’s prayer by passion stay’d, 

His thoughts all troubled and their currents turn’d 

From God, while His chastizing rod is spurn’d, 

Earth banish’d, and forgiveness meekly pray’d, 

A sweet calm fills his spirit, and it dwells 
Awhile in love with Him—then with repentance swells. 

‘ Posthumous Letters of the Rev. Rabshakeh 
Gathercoal.’—The author of this work is a dis- 
senter of the Baptist persuasion, whose wrath 
has been kindled by the publication of certain 
letters against schism, under the name of 
L. S. E., which the Bishop of London recom- 
mended to the attention of his clergy. The 
Bishop subsequently withdrew his recommen- 
dation ‘‘ on account of the controversial bitter- 
ness with which the work is disfigured,” but his 
original notice of it had given factitious impor- 
tance to the publication, and the dissenters vin- 
dicated themselves with a heat and violence 
scarcely to be paralleled since the days of the 
Long Parliament. ‘The author of the work be- 
fore us surpasses L. S. E. himself; he assails 
creeds, liturgies, titles, and surplices, with 
equal rancour; and, under the pretence of vin- 
dicating toleration, manifests a spirit of intol- 
erance, belonging more to the year 1535, than 
to the year 1835. Such writers as L. S. E.and 
the editor of Gathercoal’s Letters, force upon 
us the mournful conviction, 

That, mad as Christians used to be 
About the sixteenth century, 
There’s lots of Christians to be had 
In this, the nineteenth, just as mad ! 

* Winter Leaves.’—Another book of verses! 
We opened the volume at a poem called ‘The 
Unblest Gale,’ from which we gathered at ran- 
dom some strange specimens of language—as, 
for instance, “ wolvyn-howl,” “the sick moon 
in the latticed sky,” and here is a quatrain 
concerning trees :— 

Stolen through the trellised arch of leaves, 
Woos them to love an argent ray. 
Soon, ’mongst their myriad roots, she weaves, 
In lapsing chime, a liquid way. 
And all this about a poor simple moonbeam! Fur- 
ther on, we have “ the ether’s desolate charnel- 
light,” and ‘ melody in her soul-like rush, odo- 
rous as unsunnied dew;” and here is the last of 
a storm, worthy of Mr. Arfwedson himself :— 

Down sank the sun, by feebleness outworn ; 

Loud pealed the Storm, with joy at his dismay ; 

Laughing the gentler moon and stars to scorn, 

He veiled in blacker gloom his wild array. 

Quivers the air with more convulsive throes ; 

Wrought into agony, the ocean reels : 

Earth of the dire uproar deep gashes shows : 

Chaos, by fits, his lurid limbs reveal. 

Enough of this; and yet there are glimpses of 
the true spirit in this volume, enough to warrant 
us in the wish, that the authors of these ‘ Winter 
Leaves’ would put their taste to school, and 
remember, that there is a ¢rifling difference be- 
tween the property-man and the poet. They 
might do better. 








‘ Griffith's Septem contra Thebas.’—The text 
is correct, and the notes are selected with cre- 
ditable discrimination from the best commen- 
tators. 

* René Aliva’s French Language its own Teacher.’ 
—A successful attempt to apply to the French 
language, the system of education recommended 
by Milton and Locke. 








ORIGINAL PAPERS 
NEW COMET. 
(We have just been favoured with the following letter, 


addressed to Henry Beaufoy, Esq. by Professor Riim- 
ker, and dated, ‘‘ Observatory, Hamburg, April 27.’ 


“T have the honour to inform you that Mr. 
Bojaslawsky, in Breslaw, has discovered (on the 
20th April) a Comet in the Crater. He then 
found— 

M.time, Breslaw. 
April 20 | 125 39,3 
— 21] 9 17,5 


3 Comet’s A.R. __ Declination Ss. 
11458™ 115.4] 12° 6'58 
11 53 1,8] 11 32 18 
sais 9 54,0] 11 52 62,2 | 11 80 53,2 
“T saw the Comet last night (26th April), and 
made the following observations, which require, 
however, a more accurate reduction : 
Hamburg, m.time, Comet’sA.R. Declination S, 


April 26 | 11" 1™ 24*| 11" 25m 55*| 8° 17’ 36” 
“By the time that this will reach you, the 


Comet will be near about @ Leonis, or have pro- 
ceeded already further on.” 




















PNEUMATIC RAILWAY. 


We have lately had an opportunity of ex- 
amining a large working model of a somewhat 
novel system of inland transit, which is about to 
be brought before the public. The body of the 
railway is a hollow cylinder with ledges on the 
outside, under the horizontal diameter, to serve 
as rails, upon which the carriages travel, be- 
striding the upper semi-circumference of the 
cylinder ; on the inside there is a raised ledge 
at the lower end of the vertical diameter, and 
upon this two wheels are placed, connected 
longitudinally by a divided perch or duplex 
branch, and held upright by a vertical arm affixed 
at its lower end to the perch, and passing out 
through a continued longitudinal slit, or thorough 
groove, in the upper surface of the cylinder. 
The upper end of this arm enters the floor of a 
car on the outside, and is the means of connect- 
ing the internal apparatus with that on the 
outside, and thus of communicating the im- 
pulse obtained within to carriages without. The 
impulse is obtained upon a piston or shield, 
which is held up by the vehicle within the cylin- 
der, and which is allowed to travel freely through 
itjby the action of air-pumps worked by fixed 
steam-engines, of sufficient power, at stations 
along the line of road. The longitudinal slit or 
chase, through which the vertical arm passes, is 
covered, and the cylinder made air-tight by a 
wadded strap or cord, which is laid over it in 
a trough, and being lifted by a wheel placed in 
the body of the external car, over which it is 
passed. 

It is impossible to convey a competent idea 
of the system, by a verbal description only ; but 
it is believed by the projectors, to be a safe, cer- 
tain,and highly economical application of power, 
to effect transit of carriages; and it has been, 
we are informed, examined and approved of by 
many of our most eminent men of science, 
among whom we may mention Dr. Lardner and 
Mr. Faraday, as well as by many other persons 
who are skilled in practical mechanics. We 
shall not ourselves presume to offer an opinion 
on the merits of the system, but we certainly 
think it well worthy examination, by those who 
are skilful and interested in such subjects. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

We have read Mr. Hoar’s prospectus of an 
expedition of discovery, in which he proposes to 
start from the Cape of Good Hope, “and to 
attempt to egress, by way of the great lake 
Tchad, at some part of the shores of the Medi- 
terranean in the north.” We have read it 
carefully, and with every desire to treat with 
indulgence the schemes of an active enthusiasm ; 
but we grieve to say that we have not found a 
single sentence in Mr. Hoar’s prospectus, which is 
not calculated rather to strengthen than remove 
the prima facie objections to his plan. He pro- 
poses in fact to realize the fictions of Damberger. 
What a pity that one who is so sincere should 
adopt the plans or imaginations of a fabulist or 
impostor! Mr. Hoar labours hard to show the 
importance of such an expedition; but he says 
not a word of its practicability. We need not 
say how many lives have been lost within the 
last forty years, in the attempt to penetrate the 
exterior coast, as it were, of Africa; and yet 
here comes a gentleman, who proposes to lay 
bare that entire continent at one fell swoop ; 
shutting his eyes on all difficulties, and disdain- 
ing all limits of prudence. He asks for assist- 
ance also from the public, without vouchsafing 
to tell how much money he requires, how long 
he expects to be on his route, or what loco- 
motive means he contemplates employing: whe- 
ther he intends to walk on foot from the Cape 
to Tripoli, or chooses rather to ride in a balloon, 
We doubt not that the public is too considerate 
and humane to encourage such wild projects. 

After the bleak winds and the bright fires of 
the last week, we could never have brought our 
minds to believe that “ the merry May” was ac- 
tually come in, if we had not been reminded by 
its name on the periodicals. Here they are be- 
fore us—a goodly company, as usual. ait, with 
his extreme politics, on one side of the question 


—and Fraser, as tri a a tory, on the other ; 


the first with its delightful abstract of * Stilling’s 
Childhood and Wanderings,’ its sarcastic, but 
“ ower true” ‘West Country Exclusives,’ and 
its beautiful *‘ Switzer’s Hymn,’-—the second with 
its un-likeness of Lady Morgan, and its interest- 
ing excursions into the land of Portuguese lite- 
rature, and the hooks of that queer tea-cup people 
the Chinese. Father Prout’s paper on the days 
of Erasmus, is interesting ; the sketch of life in 
Northern Germany, we suspect, tolerably near 
the truth, though not written in a kind and cor- 
dial spirit ; and the dissection of half a score of 
novels, to our fancy, at once severe and partial ; 
but the number, on the whole, is a good one. 
But more on this subject next week ; for Captain 
Ross’s Narrative has driven us into a corner, and 
must apologise for books as well as magazines 
deferred, and even for a week's delay in our 
notice of the Water Colour Exhibition, and the 
publication of Lady Morgan’s second paper on 
Historical Sites. 

New books are beginning to come forth, and 
new announcements to be made, Mr. Cochrane, 
we observe, promises two volumes of Travels in 
the West Indies, with some account of a short 
residence in North America, by Dr. Madden— 
* Sketches of Bermuda,’ by a Lady—and ‘Twenty 
Years in Retirement,’ by the author of * Twelve 
Years’ Military Adventure.’ A translation of 
the Chevalier Yon Hammer's ‘ History of the 
Assassins’ is also in the press—and among works 
of art may be mentioned as forthcoming, ‘ Views 
in the British Channel,’ by Stanfield, the first 
number to appear in June. 

Meanwhile, those who are the very antipodes 
of the “ gentlemen of the Row,” inasmuch as 
while the one bring out what is new, the others 
dispose of what is old, are active and stirring. 
Messrs. Christie & Manson are about to bring 
some choice things to the hammer ; among which 
are Mr. Deville’s collection of bronzes, announced 





for sale on the 15th. It is said to comprise 
several specimens of extraordinary beauty and 
costliness, from the hands of Cellini and John of 
Bologna—if so, it cannot fail to be interesting. 
Besides this collection, they offer for sale on 
Thursday, a collection of antique bronzes, coins, 
gems, and a library of works on art, belonging to 
the late Mr. Cumberland, On Friday, among 
other valuables, a curious snufi-box, interesting 
asa relic of French history, having heen pre- 
sented by Clement the Eighth to Henry Quatre 
on the occasion of the latter receiving absolution, 
in 1594 ;—and this day week a collection of Ita- 
lian pictures is to be brought to the hammer. 

We have been much pleased with a complete 
model of Abbotsford, now exhibiting in Regent 
Street, the work of a Mr. Hood. It is curiously 
faithful—there are the old carved stones distinctly 
set forth, (which, as its exhibitor simply said, its 
master “ begged, or bought at any price, and 
some were glad to give them him”) imbedded 
in the walls of the house and court-yard,—there 
is the door of the Heart of Mid Lothian, and 
the picturesque garden screen,—and the poet's 
cypher above one of the windows; in short, 
every peculiarity of that * haunted” place, accu- 
rately represented in plaster, on a small scale. 
We were much pleased, too, with the genuine 
and thorough-going enthusiasm of its exhibitor 
and maker, and recommend all who love Scott's 
memory to pay it a visit. There is likewise a 
smaller model of that part of Dryburgh Abbey 
wherein his remains are laid. 


Donnizetti'’s new opera, * Marino Faliero,’ is 
to be performed for the first time on Thursday 
next, for the benefit of Lablache. Bellini’s 
*T Puritani’ on the following Thursday. 

The comments upon our poetical critic and 
criticism, though as numerous as ever, have some- 
what changed their character this week, and our 
table is now covered with satin paper notes and 
their envelopes. We must find room for a gentle 
creature, who “lets concealment,” asshe observes, 
“like a worm in the bud, feed on her damask 
cheek,” and signs herself *‘ Sub-Rosa-Matilda.” 
It would be hard if we could not spare half a 
column in honour of one, who, if he has not the 
united voice of the public with him, at least 
seems as if he had. 


When the men are all sighing and sad, 
Through love for Brambilla or Grisi, 
For a girl to be equally mad 
’T were hard—if it were not as easy. 


Grant me room then to praise my dear man, 
Chanteur sans reproche et sans tache! 

Let me blush through the sticks of my fan, 
And own my vast love for Lablache. 


When Mamma will provokingly prate 
Of some other singer—I hate her; 
When she says, little lvanhoff’s great ; 
1 ask, is’nt great Lablache greater? 


All the Opera singers must find him 
A total eclipse for their light ; 

They may every one get behind him, 
He puts them all clean out of sight. 


And again their pretensions must fail, 
When balanced with his it would seem: 

Weigh them all against him in the scale, 
And see if they don’t kick the beam. 


In the night, when sleep closes my eyes, 
My pretty pet Giant appears; 

In the morning, when love-sick I rise, 
That singing is still in my ears. 


Is the thunder a wonderful thing ? 
Is a thirty-two pounder sublime? 

When the great Tom of Lincoln doth ring, 
Is there anything grand in his chime? 


Is there aught to adore in Saint Paul’s? 
Saint Peter’s at Kome—is that grand? 
Is the roar of Niagara Falls 
Great Nature’s own musical band ? 


As the answer to each must be “ yes"’; 
So—(as Colman would say in his fun) 

The extent of my love you may guess 
For “ three gentlemen rolled into one.” 


I’ye been sighing for Signor Lablache ; 
I’m dying for Signor Lablache ; 

I'm for trying if Signor Lablache 
Won’t make me Signora Lablache, 





_———— 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 

April 29.—Thomas Murdock, Esq., in the 
chair. The paper read, was part of an account 
of the Island of Socotra, by Lieut. Wellsted, of 
the East India Company's Marine, lately em. 
ployed to examine it. The interest of this was 
enhanced, by its being understood that it is the 
intention of the Company to acquire this island 
with a view, in part, of employing it as a coal. 
depot for steam vessels proceeding up the Red 
Sea; but we reserve our analysis of Mr. Well]. 
sted’s account of it till it shall be concluded, 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 8.—Charles Lyell, Esq., President, in 
the chair.—Two papers were read, the first en. 
titled *‘ Notice on the junction of the Portland 
and Purbeck Strata, on the coast of Dorsetshire, 
was by William Henry Fitton, M.D., F.G8, 
and the second, entitled * Observations on the 
Gamrie Ichthyolites, and on the accompanying 
Red Conglomerates and Sandstones,’ was by 
Joseph Prestwick, Jun., Esq., F.G.8. 

April 29.—The President in the chair—The 
following communications were read: —‘ Re. 
marks on specimens collected, during the Ztna’s 
survey of the western coast of Africa, from Isle 
de Los (lat. 9° 30’ N.), to Rio Nujfiez (lat, 10° 
20’ N.), and at the peninsula of Cape Blanco 
(lat. 20° 47’ N.),’ by Captain Belcher, R.N,, 
F.G.S. ‘ Description of specimens collected on 
the Island of Ascension,’ by the Rev. W. P, 
Hennah, Chaplain of His Majesty’s ship San 
Josef. * Notice of an ancient beach containing 
Marine Shells of existing species at Wellington 
Hall, near Tarporley, Cheshire,’ by Sir Philip 
Egerton, Bart., F.G.S. ‘On the discovery of 
a gigantic Reptile near Buckingham; and of 
Water impregnated with Glauber Salts, at Ox. 
ford,’ by the Rev. W. Buckland, D.D., F.G.8. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 14,._N. A. Vigors, Esq., in the chair, 
A new species of Toucan, from the collection of 
Earl Derby, the President of the Society, was 
exhibited ; and the characters indicating its 
situation in the group to which it belongs, were 
pointed out by Mr. Gould. 

A letter was read by the secretary from Mon- 
sieur Valenciennes, dated Jardin des Plantes, 
acknowledging the honour conferred upon him 
by the diploma of the Society ; and stating that 
an arrangement had been concluded by him, 
under which the publication of the Histoire des 
Poissons, begun some years since by Baron Cu- 
vier and himself, which had been suspended, 
would be resumed ; and the 10th volume might 
be expected within two months. 

Some new shells, belonging to the genus Mo- 
noceros, from the collection of Mr. Cuming, 
were exhibited, and the characters supplied by 
Mr. G. B. Sowerby. Several unique insects, 
from the collection of the Rev. F. W. Hope, 
were also exhibited. 

Col. W. H. Sykes read a paper ‘On the 
Quails of India,’ including remarks on the want 
of well-defined characters of distinction in the 
genera composing the family of Tetraonide. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

April 21,—A paper was read ‘On the Culti- 
vation of French Pears in Scotland, and on the 
Formation and Management of Fruit Borders ;’ 
with the view of bringing the trees into a hearing 
state, at an early period of their growth, and 
increasing their productiveness, hy Mr. Drum- 
mond, gardener to the late Sir Robert Preston, 
Bart. The above memoir was communicated 
by the Caledonian Horticultural Society, in con- 
sequence of the London Society’s medal, placed 
at their disposal, haying been awarded for it in 
the year 1833. 
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Some very beautiful plants held prominent 
places in the exhibition, which, notwithstanding 
the backward season, was sufficiently attractive 
to collet a large assemblage of visitors. 

fix candidates were elected Fellows of the 


Society. oe 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


April 20.—Lieut.-Col. Sykes, Y.P., in the 
chair. A paper by Col. Sykes, forming an Ap- 

ndix to his Memoir on *The Increase of 
Wealth and Expenditure in the Various Classes 
of Society’, (for an abstract of which see Athe- 
ngum, No. 382,) was read. The writer states 
that since the reading of his former Memoir, 
returns of the exports and imports, of Customs’ 
duties, and of the vessels employed in the coast- 
ing and foreign trades of the United Kingdom, 
ending the 5th of January 1835, as compared 
with the returns, ending the 5th of January 
1834, have been received, and that these returns 
poth confirm and extend the facts which he had 
already stated. Jt appears that the increase in 
the number of British vessels employed in foreign 
commerce, between the 5th of January, 1834, 
and the 5th of January, 1835, was 689 ships, of 
108,562 tons burthen, value 1,411,356/. 

In regard to the coasting trade, the increase 
jn the same period was 5,574 ships of 474,379 
tons burthen, and valuing these at 8/. per ton, 
we have a total of 3,795,032/. The net receipts 
in the Customs’ duties in the years ending re- 
spectively, the 5th of January, 1834, and the 
ith of January, 1835, were, for the former, 
17,577,549, and for the latter, 19,931,687/., the 
increase in one year being, therefore, 2,354,138/.; 
but some part of this increase is attributable 
to the transfer of the article of tea, from the 
Excise to the Customs. 

By the above returns, enabling us to estimate 
the capital embarked in the shipping of the 
United Kingdom, we find, says the writer, that 
in the year ending the Sth of January, 1835, 
there cleared inwards 11,678 British vessels 
employed in the foreign trade, of a burthen of 
2,108,492 tons, which, at 12/. per ton, represent 
a capital embarked of 25,801,904/. In the 
same period, 122,440 vessels, burthen 9,874,715 
tons employed in the coasting trade, entered 
inwards ; valuing these at 8/. per ton, we have 
a capital of 78,997,720/. embarked. Little re- 
liance, however, can be placed on this last com- 
putation, inasmuch as the same vessels may have 
entered the ports more than once in the year. 

The increase in the declared value of the ex- 
ports of the British and Irish manufactures, in 
the year 1835, over those of the preceding 
twelvemonth, was to the extent of 2,052,542/, ; 
the amount of exports for each of those two 
years, ending respectively on the 4th of Jan- 
uary, being in 1834, 34,489.384/., and in 1835, 
36,541,926/.! The surplus disposable balance 
of the public revenue, for the year ending the 
Sth of January, 1835, was 1,608,155/., after 
payment of all charges. 


The reading of Mr. Drinkwater’s ‘ Analysis of 
Quadri’s Statistics of Venice’ was resumed. The 
paper read, treated on the system of Judicial 
Administration, forming the 9th chapter of the 
Work, 

The whole number of tribunals is stated at 
102: they consist of the Court of Revision at 
Verona, the Court of Appeal at Venice, 10 civil, 
criminal, and mercantile courts, 81 prefectures*, 
and 9 police courts, which are included in the 
list, hecause they exercise the same functions in 
the capital towns, with which the prefectures 
are charged in the other districts, The number 
of persons holding offices connected with the 
above-named tribunals, js 1198; the annual ex- 
pense attending their maintenance, 2,763,259/ire. 

In the capital of every province, a notarial 


won 81 prefectures have since been reduced 








record office, subordinate to the tribunals of first 
resort, is established, in which are preserved all 
notarial acts belonging to the province. The 
only exception to this general arrangement is in 
the proyince of Vicenza, where there is estah- 
lished a second subsidiary record office for the 
city and district of Bassano, The expense annu- 
ally attending these establishments,is 85,000 lire ; 
their returns, arising from trifling imposts, 
amount to only 44,000 lire, the deficiency of 
31,000 lire being defrayed from the administra- 
tion of the royal domains, to which these offices 
are an appendage. 

The courts of first resort generally try about 
24,000 civil causes annually, to which may be 
added about 48,000 before the whole of the 
prefectures. About one-half of the 72,000 
civil causes here mentioned, are disposed of by 
removal, compromise, or abandonment of the 
claim, 

The following classification of the number of 
criminals brought to justice, for some of the 
most serious offences, in three different years, 
shows that crime was decreasing ; viz.— 

1817. 1822. 

Murder,....,.0+++- 80 84 

Rape..ccpeoseresse 68 31 

Robbery ....--++++ G41 355 

Theft. ...+eece0.004784 1958 1833 

Coining ..,...-+e.0. 34 20 3 

Abuse of tryst....,. 79 13 17 

Miscellaneous..,,--1109 1140 808 


Total 


1823. 
48 
38 

258 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Mon. Batemsiogoat Society ........,.Eight, P.M. 

Linnwan Society.....cccccsecece Fight, p.m. 
Toss. { Horticultural Society... 
Wep. Society of Arts. 

Royal Society --$ p. 8, P. 
Tun. { Society of Antiquaries.......... tight, P. 

Zoological Society .......+0+.+ .- Three, p.m. 





KING'S THEATRE. 

‘Anna Bolena’ was repeated this day week 
with increased effect ; it was followed by a new 
ballet—a foolish travestie of the story of * Paul 
and Virginia,’ with ill-painted negroes and shabby 
palm-trees, and the drollest storm we ever saw 
on any stage. It cannot possibly last; and was 
only redeemed by Perrot’s pas de deux with 
Madlle. Clara, (who, by the way, is hardly so 
well received as she deserves,) in which he was 
lighter and livelier than ever. On Tuesday 
*‘Semiramide’ was produced, for the début of 
Madame Finckhlor: the part is too arduous 
for the first appearance of any one who is not 
first-rate; but she went through it with steadi- 
ness and spirit. Her voice is of fair quality, com- 
pass, and power, and her action appropriate. 
Her execution was at times unsteady ; this, of 
course, might be partly ascribed to timidity ; but, 
from the style of the cadences and tours de force, 
upon which she obviously relied for producing 
an effect, we should imagine that she was less at 
home in the florid and figurative music of the 
modern Italian writers, than in the more sus- 
tained compositions of the German school. 
Brambilla was singing her best as Arsace. The 
duet ‘Giorno d’orrore,’ between herself and 
Finckhlor, was encored. Tamburini was magnifi- 
cent as Assur ; but the performance, as a whole, 
dragged. After the opera, Grisi performed the 
mad scene from *Anna Bolena,’ with all the 
energy of fresh voice and unexhausted powers. 
We have a word or two to say upon the musical 
arrangements in general. The chorus is neither 
so clear nor so forcible as it was last season ; and 
Signor Costa, in the excess of his spirit, pushes 
on the orchestra with so much vigour, that many 





of the pieces are made to end in an unintelligi- 
ble prestissimo, where an accellerando is all that 
was required, As delicacy, rather than fire, is 
what is wanting under the control of its new 
leader, such a habit cannot but end in coarse 
and sloyenly execution; and we mention it now, 
haying, of late, observed symptoms of its increase. 


In addition to the above, we have only room 
to add that Coulon’s benefit took place on Thurs- 
day last, when * Don Giovanni’ was given: Grisi, 
Tamburini, and Lablache, (the Leporello of the 
evening,) left nothing to be desired. We shall 
not soon forget the singing of the last in the song 
*Madamina,’ and the exquisite sestett in the 
second act. Madame Finckhlor, as Zerlina, com- 
pletely disappointed our expectation expressed 
above; she was singing very coarsely, and at 
times out of tune. The new divertissement, 
* Zephir Berger,’ has nothing in it worthy of no- 
tice save Perrot, who is the hero of the story, (if 
story there be) ; he danced his character to per- 
fection. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 


Tue fifth Concert was one of great excellence 
and variety. We doubt much whether Beetho- 
ven’s charming Symphony in B flat, with which 
it opened, ever went better in England: the slow 
movement was encored; and though, in general, 
we are disposed to object to these repetitions of 
separate portions of a composition, as spoiling its 
general effect, we could not find it in our hearts 
to cry * No! no!” on Monday. Haydn’s Sym- 
phony, No. 8, which opened the second act, 
sounded thin by comparison : if the situations of 
these two pieces in the scheme had been changed, 
the Concert, as far as we are concerned, would 
have gained in interest. It went to perfection, 
Mori being leader, and Moscheles the conductor 
for the evening. A new MS. Overture, by the 
latter, concluded the first act—we shall take 
another opportunity of saying a few words on this 
composition ; and the performance was worthily 
concluded by the Overture to * Der Freischiitz.’ 
Mr. Neate played Hummel’s well-known Con- 
certo in A minor; parts of his performance were 
carefully finished, but it wanted light and shade: 
the playing of its composer is as fresh in our 
recollections as if we had heard it only vester- 
day ; we are, therefore, perhaps, too severely 
critical. In the second act, Neukomm’s septett 
for wind instruments was performed. Rubini 
confirmed us in our good opinion of him re- 
cently expressed as a singer of classical music, by 
the chaste, yet impassioned, manner in which he 
gave * Cara imagine,’ from the * Zauberflite;’ and 
Lablache gained an unanimous encore in the fine 
bold song of Mephistopheles, * Va sbramando,’ 
from Spohr’s * Faust.’ For our own parts, 
our admiration was divided between his glo- 
rious voice and the exquisite accompaniments 
given to the orchestra. Grisi sung her final 
bravura from * La Donna del Lago,’ with greater 
ease and brilliancy than ever, and the three 
singers above mentioned were encored in * Ti 
parli l’amore.’ 





THEATRICALS 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, PATRICIAN AND PARVENU; and A MID- 
SUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, 
On Monday, THE SLAVE; a GRAND CONCERT ; THE RENT 
DAY; aud THE NOTE-PORGER: for the Benefit of Mr. 
HaRLe 


Y. 
On Tuesday, WILLIAM TELL; A DAY AFTER THE WED- 
DING; and THE NOTE-PORGER, 
On Wednesday, GUSTAVUS THE THIRD; An Original DO- 
MESTIC DRAMA; A MUSICAL PASTICCIO; and THE 
LAST WHISTLE, 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, GUSTAVUS; and THE MILLER AND HIS MEN, 
On Monday, MACBETH; and other totertaiiment>. 
On Tuesday, LESTOCQ; and CARLMILHAN. 


THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
On Monday, THE EVIL EYE; THE SHADOW ON THE 
WALL; and MY FELLOW-CLERK. 
On Tuesday, THE MOUNTAIN SYLPH ; THE SHADOW ON 
THE WALL; and MY FELLOW-CLERK. 
On Wednesday, THE EVIL EYE ; MY FELLOW-CLERK ; and 
THE SHADOW ON THE WALL, 
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ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

Wr have great pleasure in recurring to the 
subject of Mr. Serle’s drama, called, ‘ The 
Shadow on the Wall,’ which received brief but 
honourable mention last week. The story on 
which it is founded is, at once, simple and inter- 
esting; the plot is conducted in a masterly 
manner from the beginning to the end, and the 
characters are allowed opportunity and time, 
just enough, and not too much, to develope 
themselves in language always appropriate, and, 
where need is, eloquent. We shall not inter- 
fere further with the story, than to say, that it 
is one of a murder, the perpetrator of which is 
first screened, and afterwards exposed by the 
same means—the shadow on the wall. Mr. 
Keeley, Mr. O. Smith, Miss Novello, Mr. Hem- 
ming, and Miss F. Healey, did their best for the 
lesser stars ; those of the first magnitude being 
assigned to the author and Mrs. Keeley. Mr. 
Serle played with his usual sense and discrimi- 
nation, and worked out his own conceptions, as 
may be supposed, not only to his own satisfac- 
tion, but to that of the audience. Mrs. Keeley’s 
acting was of a very high order indeed, as will be 
easily believed, when we say, that it was equal to 
that of Miss Kelly in her best day, and that it 
had less appearance of art upon its surface. If 
Mrs. Keeley continues to act so admirably in 
parts like this of domestic pathos, there will be 
a sad struggle for her between the tragic and 
comic muses of humble life. To those who know 
how clever she is in low comedy, we cannot pay 
her a greater compliment than we do in saying 
that, as far as the public are concerned, it mat- 
ters little which gets her. If we were to advise, 
we should say, suppose she were to do as 
mammas sometimes do who have two children 
married and well settled in the world—reside 
six months with the one, and six with the other. 

QUEEN’S THEATRE. 

A new farce was produced here on Monday 
last, called,‘ The Young Reefer.’ As story and 
probability are equally set at defiance in it, there 
is no occasion for us to trouble ourselves to dis- 
cover either. The principal object seems to be, 
to give Mrs. Nisbett an opportunity of playing a 
rattling, noisy, ranting, tearing, Little Pickle of 
a midshipman, who teazes his uncle into letting 
him marry his cousin. Mrs. Nisbett acted with 
great spirit, and kicked over chairs, climbed 
walls, broke stools and statues, and destroyed 
clocks in a way to have excited the envy and 
jealousy of the most accomplished bit of he-mis- 
chief ever turned out of, or from, a public school. 
The piece was received with shouts of laughter 
and much applause. 





MISCELLANEA 

Mr. W. HI. Ireland.—It is only by accident 
we have heard that this gentleman, afier strug- 
gling for many years against poverty and misery, 
died within the last month in obscurity, and, 
seemingly, quite forgotten. Though a volu- 
minous writer, having published numberless 
dramas, poems, novels, and romances, he will 
be remembered only for the forgery of what 
were called ‘ The Shakspeare MSS.,’ published 
in splendid folio in the year 1796, and by which 
he contrived to deceive many celebrated per- 
sons, including Dr. Parr, Dr. Chalmers, Dr. 


Wharton, Sir Isaac Heard, Mr. Boswell, and. 


many others. He was the son of Mr. Samuel 
Ireland, a well-known publisher of illustrated 
works, and a man of credit and general respec- 
tability—and, in justice to whose memory we 
must add, the dupe of his son’s cunning—for 
the latter, in the ‘ Confessions’ which he subse- 
quently published, declares, in the most solemn 
manner, that he was utterly ignorant of the 
fraud. 

Central African Expedition.— Letters have 
been received at the Cape from Mr. Smith, 





dated Philippolis, 23rd Dec., from which the 
following are extracts :—‘ On our reaching the 
sources of the Caledon River, and the district 
in which the Nieu Gareep has its origin, I 
found it necessary on various accounts to aban- 
don the idea of completing the circuit projected 
in my letter of the 23rd of September, a circum- 
stance which caused me comparatively little 
annoyance, inasmuch as the most interesting 
information connected with the country in that 
direction had been previously acquired, which, 
in my estimation, was sufficient to repay the 
trouble and expense incurred in obtaining it. 
The resting we found it convenient to make 
enabled us to visit the principal tribes residing 
between Philippolis and the source of the Vaal 
River, to ascertain the character and direction 
of the great mountain range which divides the 
territory of the Coast Caffres from the more in- 
terior districts; to trace the streams of emi- 
gration towards the most southern parts of the 
continent, and to discover the natural causes 
which had led those to flow in different direc- 
tions. During our return, we examined the 
country in which the Modder and the Riet 
rivers have their origins, and found their sources 
to be much more to the eastward than they are 
represented in any of the maps of South Africa. 
* * Information, however, is almost the only 
return we can yet boast of; little else of value 
has yet been obtained, and no articles fitted for 
general trade have hitherto come within our 
reach. * * The waggons proceed to-morrow 
morning on the route to Lattakoo, but it is im- 
possible even to surmise what may be the course 
pursued upon reaching that station.” 

Results of Observations on the Oscillation of the 
Barometer, at several hours, between 4 a.m. and 
10 p.m. at York, in N. Lat. 53° 56’, 35 feet 
above high-water. 

Ist, The height, at 4 p.m. being taken as the 
standard : 

A.M. PM. 
”* oe 


8 9° “4 % 10 





- 
4 
es 
0075 
2d, The mean of the heights at 9 a.m. and 
4 p.M. being taken as the standard : 


+ + + + 
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0013 -0074 +0089 *0089 0081 -0073 

The researches of Professor Forbes, (Trans. 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1831,) and 
those of Mr. Hudson, (Philosophical Transac- 
tions, 1832,) afford the means of comparing 
these results with those obtained in London, 
and in Edinburgh. Mr. Hudson states the 
oscillation from 10 a.m. to 4 P.M. in London, 
Lat. 50° 51’, 95 feet above the sea, at -028. 
Mr. Forbes has determined the same in Edin- 
burgh, Lat. 55° 55’, 430 feet above the sea, to 
be -0114. According to the formula of Pro- 
fessor Forbes, this oscillation should be at York, 
0166: the result of one year’s observation gives 
it 0004 less than the maximum oscillation which 
happens at 9 a.M., or ‘0174. In London, the 
evening oscillation (4 p.m. to 11 p.m.,) = 023; 
in York, (4 to 9,) 0170; in Edinburgh, (4 to 
10,) (0097. The nightly oscillation in London 
(11 p.m. to 4 a.m.) is ‘0116; at York, (9 p.m. 
to 4.a.m.) 0094. 

Travels.—The speedy publication of the tra- 
vels of MM. de Humboldt and Gustave Rose, 
in Siberia, has been announced. M. Gustave 
Rose has undertaken the mineralogical and 
geognostic portion. 

Homecopathy.—French writers do not attri- 
bute the invention of this system of medical 
treatment to M. Hahnemann, but they carry it 
back even as far as Descartes, who, during his 
last illness and while at the court of Christiana 





Queen of Sweden, having caught cold by at. 
tending her majesty at five o’clock in the morn. 
ing, in direct contradiction to his usual habits, in. 
sisted upon curing the inflammation in his lun 
by drinking wine and brandy. It appears, how. 
ever, that the remedies accelerated his death, if 
they were not the immediate cause of it, yf, 
Hahnemann has just married a young wife, and 
is about to settle in Paris. The Académie de 
Médecine has appointed a committee to con. 
sider the propriety of establishing an hospital 
in the above city, where the patients are to be 
treated according to this method. Reports have 
been made concerning the success of homeo. 
pathy as applied to horses; some experiments 
of the kind having been tried in the department 
of La Gironde. 

Cholera.—Out of 665 persons attacked with 
cholera at Marseilles, between the 17th of Feb. 
ruary and 10th of March, only 184 have sur. 
vived. 

Dictionary.—The dictionary of the French 
Academy will appear in July next. It boasts 
of the illustrious contributors, Pastoret, Dupin, 
Royer-Collard, Ségur, Daru, De Jouy, Ville. 
main, Arnault, Fourrier, Biot, Thénard, and 
the great Cuvier, &c. 

Niebuhr.—A translation of the third volume 
of Niebuhr’s History is just published in France, 
It appears to meet with great success both in 
France and Germany. 


Banks of the Seine.—The whole of the right 
bank of this river, from the Pont d’ Austerlitz, 
to the Place de la Concorde, is planting with 
trees: benches for pedestrians are to be placed 
among the trees, and the Quais are to be lighted 
by gas lamps ornamented with brass. 

New Boiler.— Messrs. Petherick and West, of 
the Lanescot Mine, Cornwall, have invented 
and brought into use a boiler of a new construc- 
tion, which is stated, in the last Annual Report 
of the Cornwall Polytechnic Society, to effect 
such an economy in the consumption of fuel, as 
to raise the duty performed by an engine to be- 
tween ninety and a hundred millions of pounds! 
In Watt’s time nineteen millions was considered 
prodigious. ‘The improvement consists princi- 
pally in having a horizontal cylindrical tube en- 
closed within the tube which contains the fire. 
Water is supplied to this inner tube from the 
feed pump; and the steam and _ heated air pass 
from it to the boiler, whence it is conveyed to 
the steam-pipe.—Mechanic’s Magazine. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

Just published.—Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, 
Vol. IV. royal 8vo. 40s.—Reminiscences, Whimsical 
and Ridiculous, by a Travelling Artist, 18mo. 1s.— 
Cruikshank’s Trip to Epsom and Ascot Races, !8mo. 
1s.—Popular Statistics and Universal Geography, 
i2mo, 2s. 6d.—Geology in 1835, by John Laurance, 
12mo. 4s,—Hind on Fractures of the Extremities, 
folio, 21s. —A Therapeutic Arrangement and Syllabus 
of Materia Medica, by James Johnstone, M.D. 12mo, 
3s. 6d.—Martin’s History of the British Colonies, Vol. 
1V. (Africa and Australasia,) 8vo. 21s.—The Songs of 
England and Scotland, Vol. I. fc. 5s.— Blunt’s Saviour, 
Part 11., 12mo. 5s. 6d.—Daily Readings, by the Au- 
thor of ‘ The Listener,’ &c. 12mo. 6s.— Royle’s Illus- 
trations of the Botany of the Himalayan Mountains, 
Part VI. imp. 4to. 20s.—Costello’s Specimens of the 
Early French Poets, post Svo. 21s.—Aldine Poets, 
Vol. XXXIII. (Butler, Vol. 1.) fc. 5s.—George Her- 
bert’s Poems, fc. 5s.—Ulismere, a Poem, post 8v0. 
12s.—Flora and Thalia; or, Flowers of Poetry, 10s. 6d. 
—Sacred Classics, Vol. X VI1.— Blundell on the Sphyg- 
mometer, Svo. 4s. 6¢.— Phillips on Naval Signals, Svo. 
9s.—Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Vol. LXVI. (Swainson’s 
Zoology, Vol. 11.) fc. 6s.—Storer’s Fountains Abbey, 
d4to. 31s. 6d. large paper, 45s.—Valpy’s History of Eng- 
land, Vol. XV. fc. 5s.—Pope’s Works, Vol. II. fc. 5s. 
—UCowper’s Life and Works, by the Rev. T. S. Grim- 
shawe, A.M. Vol. IIL. fc. 5s.—Transfusion ; a novel, by 
the late W. Godwin, Jun. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d.— 
Sketches and Recollections, by John Poole, Esq. 2 vols. 
post Svo. 21s.—Elliott’s Poems, Vol. ILI. fc. 5s.— 
Spiritual Food for the Spiritual Mind, 18imo. 2s.—Life 
of Mungo Park, 12mo. 5s.; ditto, 18mo. 3s 6d.— Notices 
of the Holy Land, by the Rev. R. Spencer Hardy, 
12mo. 9s.—Slade’s Parochial Sermons, Vol. Ill. 
12mo. 65. 
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54.0) 41. 


Fine—light clouds and wind. 

A.M. Fine—light fog. P.M. Overcast. Evening, Light rain. 
Overcast. 
Overcast—light rain and wind. 


Overcast—light rain and wind. 
A.M. Fine and cloudiess—light haze. P.M. Lightly overcast. 
Evening, Fine and clear. 
Fine and cloudiess—light haze, Evening, Fine and clear. 


Evening, Light rain. 


Fine and cloudless—light haze. Evening, Fine and clear. 
Fine—light clouds and wind. Evening, Cloudy. 
A.M. Overcast—light wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds and 
wind. Evening, Five and clear. 
Fine—light clouds and wind. Evening, Fine and clear. 
Fine and cloudless—light haze. 
§ A.M. Fine and cloudiess—light haze. 
ing, Fine and clear. 
Fine and cloudless—light haze, 
ier Thick haze. P.M. Overcast—light brisk wind, Evening, 
Light rain. 
A.M. Fine & cidless—It.haze, P.M. Overcast—snow—hail & rain. 
A.M. Fine—light clouds and wind. P.M. Snow—light wind. 
Evening, Fine and ciear. 
Fine—lightly cloudy. Evening, Overcast—light rain. 
A.M. Fine—light clouds and wind. P.M, Cloudy, 
Fine and clear. 
A.M. Thick haze. P.M. Cloudy—light wind. 


Cloudy—light rain and wind. 
A.M. Fine—light clouds and wind. 
Overcast—light wind. 

A.M. Thick haze. P.M. Cloudy—light brisk wind. 

Fine—light clouds and wind. Evening, Overcast—light wind. 
A.M. Cloudy—brisk wind. P.M. Overcast—hail and light rain. 
A.M. Fine and cloudless—light haze & wind. Evening, Cloudy. 
Fine—light clouds & light brisk wind, Evening, Fine and clear. 


A.M, Overcast—light rain and wind, P.M, Lightly overcast. 
Evening, Overcast—light steady rain 
~ 


P.M. Cloudy. Even- 


Evening, 


P.M. Cloudy. 
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3 P.M. 
30.040 


.M. Overcast—light steady rain. P.M. Overcast. E vening, 
Overcast—light steady rain. 
Desematee, corrected for Capil- \ 


9 A.M. 
30.077 








*,* Height of Cistern of Barometer above a bench-mark on Waterloo Bridge=83 feet 24 in.—Ditto, above the presumed mean level of the Sea=95 feet.— 


External Thermom. is 


2 ft. higher than Barom. Cistern.—Height of Receiver of Rain Gauge above the Court of Somerset House=79 feet. 











ADVERTI SEMENTS 


RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 
Onder the Patronage of the KING. Established 1810; 
x a August 2, 1827. 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take 
ne in FILEEMASOSS? HALL on SATURDAY, the oth of } 
» 183: 
His GRACE the DUKE of SUTHERLAND in the Chair. 


STEWARDS. 
Lord Viscount Ebrington. 
The Lord Segrave. 
Rt.Hon, Sir J.B. Bosanquet. Sir John Smirke, R.A. 
Sir John Rennie. Sir John Wrottesley, Bart. M.P. 
George Baker, eo Wa, Humphreys, Esq. 
A. Cooper, Esq. R.A. Richard Hodgson, Esq. 
George Clint, Esq. A.R.A. G. Morant, jun. Esq. 
George T. Doo, Esq. Benjamin M. Oliver, Esq. 
Wm. Finden, Esq. E. Southey Rogers, Esq. 
James Goding, Esq. « Stanley, Esq. 
Join Gaskoin, Esq. Robert Wallis, Esq. 
Tickets, 20s., to be had of the Stewards; at the Bar of the 
Freemasons’ Tavern; aud of the Secretary, 112, Mouut-street, | 


Grosvenor-square. 
JOHN MARTIN, Secretary. 








GRESHAM GOLD MEDAL AND PREMIUM. 
GOLD MEDAL, of Five Guineas value, 


will be annually awarded by Dr. Crotch, Professor 
lusic in the University of Oxford, R. J.5. Stevens, Esq. 
fessor of Music in Gresham College, aud W. Horsley, Esq. Mus, 
xford, for the best Original Composition in Sacred Vocal 
Masic, The Candidates for the current year are requested to 
send in their Compositions on or before the isi day of October. 
A PREMIUM of TEN GUINEAS will be given for the best 
Fasay on the Life and Character of Sir Thomas Gresham.—For 
the © ‘ouditions see | Athenaum for April : 26, 1 1834. 


MUSICAL TUITION. 


LADY, residing in Otp Brompton, 

hes to meet with PUPILS in the Neighbourhood to 

INsrRUCT in MUSIC. The terms are moderate; and she 

Would either attend them at their own houses, or receive them 

at her own residence, No. 4, Gloucester Grove West, She has 

s\udied under the first Professors, aud would undertake to finish. 
~All letters must be post paid. 


| (three months), 14. 10s, The first "two lessons gratuilous. 
| tickets required for the three last Courses, 


| any Bookse lier in the United Kingdom, 


MARCELLIAN FRENCH INSTITUTION. 
French Language, Marcellian Method, 
21, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital. 
R. MARCEL begs to announce that he 
will open on MONDAY, the 4th of May, FOUR NEW 
COURSES S of LECTURES on the FRENCH LANGUAGE; the 
plan of which is especially arranged for the use of persons in- 
tending to visit France this summer, viz. : 
ist. A Course of French Readings, with Analysis of the diffi- 
culties of Pronunciation aud Phraseology, ali in French, at 2} 
o'clock, Conditions for the Course (two montis), 2/.2/. Free 
Tickets of admission to the first Lecture to be had at the Mar- 
cellian French Institution, 
2nd. A Course of Readings and Analysis, all in French, at 7 
o'clock, p.m. Terms for the Course (two mouths), 1. 10s. 
First Lecture gratuitous. 
3rd. A Course of Practical Elementary Conversation for aot 
sons little or not acquainted with the language, at 8}, P.M. 
Terms for the Course (three months), 2/. 25. First ture 
gratuitous. 
4th, A similar Course at 7 o’clock, a.m. Terms for the Mig 4 
oO 
The Lectures will continue on Mondays and Thursdays. 


Mr. Marcel gives Readings in French at Parties and Conver- 
saziones. 








FAMILY LIBRARY. 
On Friday, the 15th of May, price 5s. cloth boards, Vol. 51 of 
"HE FAMILY LIBRARY, being the 
Second Volame of the History of insects, with many Cuts. 
London: John Murray, Albemarle-street; sold by ‘Thomas 
Tegg and Son, Cheapside ; avd may be procured, by order, from 


Vol. 52, with Four Engravings, will be ready 
on the Ist of July. 


This day is published, a 3rd edition of the 
EMOIRS of the LIFE and CORRE- 
a of Mrs. HANNAH MORE, 
By WILLIAM ROBERTs, E-q. 
With a New Preface, in reply to the Quarterly Review, 

4 vols. post 8vo. ae. in cloth, 

Printed for R. B. Seeley and Burnside; and sold by 
L. and J. Seeley, Fleet street. 

*,* The Prefaces to the 2nd and 3rd editions may be had 





separately, price 1s. sewed. 


HOOD AND CRUIKSHANK’S EPPING HUNT. 
This day is published, price 2s. 6d. the 2nd edit. of 5 
HE EPPING HUNT. 
By THOMAS HOOD, Esq 
With Six Engravings from the Desigus of George Cruikshank, 
** Hunts Roasted,” 
Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet-street. 
= arty in June next will be published, price 4s. No. I. of 
HE BRITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW; 
or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY JOURNAL, 
“Fe primisqae hominis est propria veri inquisitis atque inves- 
tigatio. 
ee ce of the Work may be had on application at the 
Publishers’. 
*,* Advertisements and_ Bills for uting must be sent to 
169, Piccadilly, as early in May as i 
James Ridgway and Sons, Pic “cadilly. 





This day is published, 
~PECIMENS of the TABLE TALK of the 
kK late SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, Esq. Illustrated 
with a Portrait after Phillips, R.A., and a View oi the Study of 
Coleridge, 2 vois, fcap. 8vo, 15s. 
Il. 


Travels to Bokhara and Voyage up the Indus. 
By Lieutenant BURNES. A New Edition, 3 vols. fcap. 6vo. 
Map and Plates. 18s. 

III. 


Antiquities, Arts, and Literature of Italy. By 
a te FORSYTH, Eeq. Fourth Edition, In 1 vol, fcap. 8vo. 
ise . 

Iv. 

The Diary ofan Invalid in Pursuit of Health; 
being the Journal of a Tour in Portugal, Italy. Sutmserient, and 
France. By the late HENRY MATHEWS, A.M. A New Edition, 
being the Fifth, compressed in 1 vol, small 8vo. : 6d. 


V. 
Veracity of the Five Books of Moses. Argued 
from undesigned Coincidences to be — in He when com- 
pared in its several — By the Rev, J. J. BLUNT, A New 
dition, Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street, 
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Sales by Auction. 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, CABINET 


PAINTINGS, &c. 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE and SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
22, Fleet-street, THIS DAY (Saturday, May 2), and two fol- 
lowing Days, at 12 for 1 o’elocky 

NCLUDING SPECIMENS by 

Edge Opitz 

lding Phillips 

Girtin Pugin 

Gastineaux Prout 

Howitt Rowlandson 

Hayman 

Heath 

Hamilton 

bbotson 

Kauffman 

Mortimer Warren 
Daniels Nicholson Westail, &e. 
A FEW CABINET PAINTINGS, 
By J. Martin, Metzu, Nasmith, Linnell, Teniers, Stothard, &e. ; 
Also, a Selection of Choice BOOK PLATES 
Mostly Proofs, from the Portfolio of a Collector ; 
SCRAP BOOKS; 
PORTFOLIOS with and without Leaves; &e, 


May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
On WEDN ESDAY, May 6, and following days; 
Comprising, besides numerous Popular and 
Standard Works in History, Voyages, Travels, and genera! Li- 
terature, an assemblaze of Books of Facetiw, Bons Mots, Secret 
Memoirs, Adventures, &c. 
Catalogues nearly ready. 
*,* Money advanced, and Valuations made of evety Descrtip- 
tion of Property for the Payment of the Legacy Duty, Xc. 


FINE ENGRAVINGS, 

By Messrs. GRIMSTON and HAVERS, at their Great Room, 
No. 306, High Holborn (five Doors West of Chancery-lané), on 
THURSDAY, May 7, 1835, and following day, at half-past 12 
o’clock precisely, 


Including 

CROCE SPECIMENS by Sharp, Heath, 
Finden, Cooke, Allen, Le Keus, &c., many Engravers’ 
Se Dream—Wolsey reveiving the Cardinal’s Hat— 
‘andemonium, by Martin—Martin’s Illustrations of Milton, 
proofs—lllustrations to the Landscape Annual, 1830 to 1834, 
proofs—lIliustrations to the Bivle, by Westall and Heath, India 
oy before the letters, folio—Cooke’s Views on the Thames, 

ndia proofs—about 1600 Sheets of fine large India paper; *e. 
May be viewed on Wednesday, and Catalogues had, or will be 
forwarded to those gentlemen Who will favour Messrs. G. & H. 
with their address. 


Silk 
Stothard 
Shelly 
Varley 











ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 

k SOCIETY, Waterloo-place, London. 

The fotlowing Table shows the Additions made to Policies for 
£5000. which had been in force for seven complete yeats, to 
the gist December, 1831, viz. 

Age when| Additions to Sums 

Assured, Assured. 

3ist December, 1824) .. 10... | £281 0 10 

Ditto .. ee 15 oe 338 19 2 
Ditto ° au4 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 50 .. 571 5 0 


Date of Policy. 





Proportionate sums were also appropriated to Policies which 
have subsisted for shorter periods than seven years, and will be 
payable in the event of death, after seven annual payments. 

Persons assured, at any period before the next Valuation in 
1838, will also have sums y= ake to their Policies, in pro- 
portion to the Profits then declared. 

These additions, on an average of all ages, exceed 44 per cent. 


on the Premiums paid. 
WALTER COSSER, Secretary. _ 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Established by Act of Pafliament. For Assurances on Lives and 


Survivorships, and likewise for the Granting and Purchasing of 
Annuities, 





Honorary Presidents. 
Lord Viscount Eastnor, M.P. 
3 Lord Viscotnt Glandine 
Earl of Leven and Melville Lord Elphinstone 
Lord Viscount Falkland rd Belhaven and Stenton 
Sir J. H. Dalrymple, Bart. 
Conducted by a Chairman, Deputy Chairman, and Fourteen 
irectors. 

a penn og ey its various plans of accommodation, 
affords greater facility to parties wishing to i 
establishment of the kind in Londo, a re, oe 

1, Premiums may be paid quarterly, half-yearly, or annually. 

2. Insurers for Life may leave half the Annual Premium for tive 
= unpaid, at interest, to be deducted eventually from the 

olicy. 

3. The ascending and descending scales apply equally to the 
opulent and those of limited income; and the moderate and 
judicious rates well deserve the attention of the public. 

ANNUAL PREMIUM FOR ASSURING £100. 


Ear! of Errol 
Earl of Courtown 


Age. Without Share of Profits, I With Share 





One Year. } Seven Years Life. | Life. 

_ 30° [£i 31 | gr 5 4 £2 310 || £2 @ 2 
ASCENDING SCALE. meas 
First § Second 5| Third 5 |Fourth 5| For Remainder of 
Age. Jom | Years. | Years. Years, | Life. " 

30 ih 10 811 17 3\€2 3 lwlez to 5] £217 9 
lusurances from Parties residing inthe Country may be effected 
by corresponding with the Resident Director, EDWARD BOYD, 
#q. at the Office, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 
or by application to any of the Company’s Agents. 

An Operative Tradesman, 25 years of age, may secure to his 


Family at death 100/, b Td + 188, 7d, 
pe y paying Quarterly 10s. 7d., or 1. 188, 7d. 











OUNTY FIRE OFFICE RETURNS.— 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to all Persons who in 1834 
completed their Terms of Seven Years’ Insurance, to receive the 
accustomed Retarns at the head office in Regent-street; of the 
Agents through whom they have insured in the Country ; and of 
the following Agents in the Neigtibourhood of the Mettopolis :— 
Exc +»Mf. R, Peake. 
«Mr. W. Kirby, Leman-street. 
-Mr. J. Francis, White Horse Lane. 
.--Mr.J.Canham, Warkworth-terrace. 
«Mr. 8. Morris. 
-Mr. M. Matthews, No, 246, 
-Mr. R. Maides. 


-+-Mr, R, Holloway. 

sesesceseoeMr. IT, Webb, 
Wandsworth Road ...+..Mr. J. Laing. 
Newington Causeway ....Mr, C. Gee. 
Camberwell..........+.+.Mr, C. Goad. 
Greeuwich .......++se06eMr. Ry Adams, 


CONSERVATORY. 
TO BE SOLD BY PRIVATE CONTRACT, 
X . " =~ 
MAGNIFICENT CAST-IRON CON- 
SERVATORY, erected in the most chaste and elaborate 
style of florid Gothic, with the Glass and Frames complete, 66 
feet long, 30 feet wide, and 14 feet in height, to the top of the 
wall plate. 
For price and particulars apply to Messts. Austen and Hobson, 
Solicitors, 4, Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, London, of Whom 
Sketches of the Conservatory may be had. 


Brentford 


O THE ENGLISH.— Your favour and 

interest are respectfully solicited on behalf of the PRINCE 

REGENT HOTEL, Sane 10, Rue St. Hyaciathe,Rue 3t. Honore, at 

Paris—the centre of the French Capital, and in the immediate 
vicinity of all the Theatres, Promenades, &c. &c. 
Agencies all over the Continent. 


THE MAY NUMBER OF 
HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


contains :—Political Dictation—Gilbert Gurney. By the 
Author of * Sayings and Doings.’—Francia, the Dictator, By a 
Detenu in Paraguay—Our Exile in England: Autobiogtaphical 
Sketches of celebrated Spanish Refugees—An Adventure on the 
Green Mountains—The Battle of the Elephants: a Dramatic 
Spectacle, in MS. fownd in the Purlieus of Drury Lane—Scenery 
and a Scene—The Boboli Gardens, Florence—Records of astage 
Veteran: Predecessors of Mathews; The Three Drury Lane 
Theatres; Ofiginal Professions of Performers; W. Farren’s 
Shylock ; Elliston; Mrs. Siddons, &c.—Sketches on Irish < 
ways: The Bocher of Red Gap Lane. By Mrs. S. ©, Hall—The 
Approaching Comet, &c.—Monthly Commentary: Libel nese 
the Lovely—The Last New Murderess—The usual Monthly Va- 
rieties, Theatrical, Musical, Literary, &c, 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street, to 
whont all Communications for the Editor are requested to be 
addressed. 


ARMY AND NAVY. 

HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 
AND 

NAVAL anv MILITARY MAGAZINE ror MAY. 

Contents: Northern Research—The Old Military Writers. 

o. 1, Paysegur—The Barbary Corsairs—A Journey from Cal- 
cutta, via Cawnpore, to Bombay. (Concluded)—Some Passages 
from the Diary of a Liberator. No. 3.—lhe Order Book; or, 
Naval Sketches. By Jonathan er Esq. R.N. No. 5.— 
Scenes in Colombia, (Coutinued)—Military Laws of Honour in 
the British and French Army—Polar Scenes, No. 3—New Ma- 
chine fot Gun Exercise in the Navy—The Military Service’ of 
India~Menioits of Getteral and Flag Officers, recently deceased : 
The late General Sir Henry Johnson, Bart. G.C.B. The late 
Lieut.-Gencral Sir William Cockburn, Bart.—General Corte- 
spondence ou a Variety of important Subjects—Naval and Mili- 
tary Register of the past Month, &c, &c.—Stations of the British 
Army on the ist of May, 1835. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 13, Great Mariborough-street, to 
whose care all Cotmmbanications for the Editor are requested to 
be addressed. 

THE MAY NUMBER OF 
HE METROPOLITAN, 
Edited by Capt. MARRYAT, R.N, 
Author of * Peter Simple,’ ‘Jacob Faithiul,’ &c. &c. 
Contains, affong others, the following interesting Papers: 

Faction Unmasked—Japhet in Search of a Father—The present 
State of the Drama—Sourt Grapes—The Life of a Sub-Editor— 
Duet—The Oxonian—Coco’s Isies—The Grave of Coleridge— 
Faithless Jean—Grimshawe’s Life and Letters of Cowper—Sketch 
of the History of England frotm 1814, chie@y domestic—Life of 
Jack Ketch—Ephraim Slow—On War—Farewell to the Moun- 
tains—Notices of New Works—The Drama, Fine Arts, &c. &c. 

Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square ; Bell and 
Bradfute, Edinburgh ; Smith and Son, Glasgow; and Wakeman, 

” 





nm 
FrRAsen’s MAGAZINE for MAY, 1834, 
No. LXV. ptice 2s, 6d. contains : 
Turner’s Sacred History of the World—Northern Germany: a 
Sketch—A Dream. By the Eurick Shepherd—Foreign Litera- 


Spain and porenget--Conaey of Literary Charac- 
XX. u 


Lady Morgan, with a full-length Portrait— 

Speeches delivered in Banco Regine, Mirabeau v. Damont— 
Hore Sinice, No. I11.—Anonymous Publications—The Mask, 
Part of a Story—The Days of Erasmus. (From the Prout Papers. 
A Father’s Confessinn—The Visit of Helen to the Scan Gate— 
A Decade of Novels and Nouvellettes—The Siate and P: ts 
of Tory May 1885—A Letter to Francis Baring, Esq. Joint 
Secretary tc the Treasuty. By an Old Whipper-in, 

James Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE, No. 235, for MAY, 1835. 

Contents: 1, Wordsworth’s New Volame—2. Nights at Mess, 
Chaps. II. and 111. Michael Lynx, ‘The Man who knew Him- 
self’—4. Sonnets by‘ The Sketcher’—5. Shakspeare in Germany, 
Part I11.—6. Democracy in America, by Mons, de Tocqueville— 
7. The Cruise of the Midge, te XIV. The Moonbeam ; Chap. 
XV. The Breaking Wave—8. The Child’s Burial in Spring, by 
Delta—9, Despondency and Aspiration, a Lyric, by Mrs. Hemans 
—10. Change of Ministry—i1. The Female Charactets in our 
Modern Poetry, No. I. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and T, Cadell, 


Strand, London, 





This TI is published, 
HE EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE 
No. V. enlarged, price 1s. and contains, 1, Felleuberg 
and his System at Hofwyl—2. On Emulation as a motive—g, The 
Addition Tables illustrated—4. On Visiting the Poor—;, The 
Abose of Charitable Instituti 6. The Constituti of Man and 
his Adaptation to External Objects—7. Agricultural Schools—g 
A Plan of National Education—Copious Notes and Intelligences 
of the Month—Notices of Books, &c. 


No. IV. contains Education in England. 
No. III.: 1. The British System, and the 


Rise and Progress of the British and Foreign School Society—» 
A Day at the Borough Road School, with a full Examination of 
the Classes, and a verbatim Report of the Answers returned bv 
the Children to the Questions put to them in Reading, Spelling, 
Geography, Mental Arithmetic, Geometry, the Elements of Nae 
tural Philosophy, and the Doctrines and Duties of the Christian 
Religion—3. The Progress of Civilization, and means of improy. 
ing the People—4. The Rise and Influence of Poetry in Educa. 
tion—5. The tnterrogative System illustrated—6. Colonnade Read. 
ing Room—lIndia and its Prospects. 

The First Quarterly Part, containing 200 
pages of original matter on Education and the Improvement of 
the People, price 3s. is now tea 

London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 


THE MONTHLY REPOSITORY for May, 
price 1s. 6d., contains :—1. The Great Unbled ; an Allego. 
trical Tale—2. Sketches of Domestic Life. oe Mrs. Leman Grim. 
e. No. tll. The Fashionable—s. The Rationale of Political 

i 4. Elucid y Comments, sup to 


P i be from 

the posthumous pen of Jeremy Bentham, on Thaumaturgic Fan. 

tasie, after Hoffman, entitled ‘ Natcracker’—5. The Hawthorn ig 

Bioom—6. Rich and Poor—7. Taxes on Koowledge—g, Tomking 

and Jenkins—9, The Revived Administration—10. Lord Johg 

Russell’s Address—11. Critical Notices of New Publications, 
Charies Fox, 67, Paternoster-row. 


= ~anatiimemagtiiaas 

HE REPERTORY of PATENT In. 

VENTIONS, No. 17, was published on the ist MAY, price 

3s. containing the following SPECIFICATIONS of PATENTS, 
with Engravings :— 

Smith’s, for Machinery used in the Preparing and Spinningof 
Cotton, Flax, and other Fibrous Substances—Williams and Hay’s 
for the Preparation of Metal for Sheathing Ships’ Bottoms— 
Rodger’s for improvements in Buttons—Ward’s for Apparatus 
for Ventilating Buildings and other Places.—Original Paper; 
Carpmael on the Patent Laws—Progress of Science, &e, &c. 

Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Stationers’-hall-court; Hebert, 
Cheapside ; aud Weale, Holborn. 


OTICE.—THE COURT JOURNAL— 
The Public are po erm requested not to confound 
this publication with any other that may in any degree resemble 
it in title. To those who may not be familiar with its plan and 
objects, it may be necessary to state that the COURT JOURNAL 
and GAZETTE OF THE FASHIONABLE WORLD, is a stamped 
Newspaper, published every Saturday, and supplied, free of 
postage, by all Newsvenders and ksellers in Town and 
Country. Every Number contains, exclusive of original and en- 
tertaining Papers, in Prose and Verse, by distinguished Writers, 
Reports of ali Matters counected with Court and Fashionable 
Life, Literature, the Drama, Italian Oper: lusic, Cone 
Exhibitions, Corresp e with Foreign Courts, and the ge: 
News of the Week; constituting it the most complete Fashionable 
Miscellany ever produced. 
Published for Henry Colburn, at the Office, 19, Catherine-street, 
Strand. *,4* ers sent to the London Office should be ac- 
companied by a reference for payment in Town. 


Albemarle-street. 
BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 


HE THIRD VOLUME of Mr. Murray's 
Edition of 
BOSWELL’S LIFE of Dr. JOHNSON 
is pablished THIS DAY. 
With the BEST NOTES of the BEST EDITORS, illustrated with 
two Views, price 5s. bound. 
John Murray, Albemarie-stree’ 


Will be shortly published, 
MRS. LEE’S NEW WORK, ENTITLED 
TORIES of STRANGE LAN D6. 
a by Zincographi 


1 vol, 8vo. price 15s. ; ill 
from original Drawings. 
____________s Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 

Published this day, a New Edition, being the Fifth, of 
RS. DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY, 
Price (formerly 78. 6d.) now Six Shillings. . 

* Every Receipt in this Work has n been carefully revised 
for the present Edition, in order that advantage might be tmkea 
of the valuable criticisms by which it has been honoured 
in all parts of the Empire. 


“Besides upwards of ninety Receipts entirely new, a consider- 
able number of additi and imp have been intro- 
duced into many of the others: all of these the Author has bad 
adequate meaus of ascertaining to be valuable—a principle which 
n scrupulously adhered to throughout.”—Preface do the 
Fifth Edition, 

Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker and Co. London. __ 

SUPERIOR INTRODUCTORY BOOKS FOR 

SHILDREN, ss 
EMBELLISHED WITH SEVERAL HUNDRED CUTS. | 
HE ENGLISH PRIMER; or, Child’s 
First Book : on a Plan which cannot fail to delight young 

Children, and facilitate their Instruction in the Blements 
Reading and Spelling; embellished with Two Hundred Eao- 
gravings. By the Rev. I. Clark. Price 6d. sewed, and 10d. bound. 

2. The English Mother’s Catechism for her 
Children; containing those Things most necessary to be known 
at an early Age ; illustrated by One Hundred Engravings. By 
the Rev. T. Clark. Price 9d. sewed. 

3. The National Spelling-Book; or, a Sure 
Guide to English Spelling and Pronunciation : arranged on such 
a plan as cannot fail to remove the Difficulties, and facilitate 
General Improvement, in the English Language. By Benjanm 
Tabart. New edition, revised and corrected, by the Rev. }+ 
Clark. 12mo. ls. 6d. ala 

4. The National Reader; consisting of Easy 
Lessons in Morals, History, Biography, Mythology, Natural His- 
tory, Science, and General Knowledge ; intended as a Sequel te 
the ‘ National Spelling-Book.’ By the Rev. T. Clark. Illustra 
by numerous Engravings. A new edition, improved and col- 
siderably enlarged, by E. Wickes, Thi on. 12me, 3s. 6d. 

J. Souter, School Library, 73, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Ist of May, 5s. in cloth, 


THE 


SECOND VOLUME OF 


THE CONTINUATION 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
FROM SMOLLETT TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

To be completed in Six Volumes. 


By the Rev. T. S. HUGHES, B.D., Prebendary of Peterboro’. 


Hvme’s History may be had separately in 8 Volumes, SMOLLETT in 5, and the Continuation in 6, all illustrated 
in a similar manner. 


« Mr. Hughes’s undertaking was one of no mean difficulty: he has, however, executed his task in a way equaily honourable to his 


understanding 


or modern times. We 


vigorously 


his indestry, and the result is au impartial ahd critical "4 of one of the most important epochs of ancient 

Have beeti mach pleased with the Preliminary Essay. 1 

have ‘played their parts’ during the last half century, are, as far as we cau judge from the volame before tts, im 
drawn ; freed, in many instances, from that party-spirit which has hitherto hidden their trae lineaments. 


é charactets of the distinguished individuals who 
artially and 
‘he remarks 


the science of government, and on the state of parties, are judicious and lucid ; and, on the whole, we may congratulate ourselves 
on having @ tistory of the times to which it relates, and worthy also of the works of which it is a continuation.”—Monthly Mag. 
« Of this Continuation we ate bouutd to speak in terms of high approbation.”—John Bull. 
«The first volame, as a specimen of typography, is excellent: it is in size portable, without being too small, and of a price which 


will render it attainable by all classes ofreaders. The 


reliminary Essay is most usefal as an introduction to a perfect comprehension 


of what is to follow: it is written in @ tone of impartiality and fairness as to statements and deductions, and with elegance and 


condensation as to style. 


The work, to those who have neither time, taste, nor opportunity, for cousulting more bulky historians, 
will prove a source of entertainment and instruction.” —The Times. 


«fa the higher attributes of fidelity and sound constitutional principles Mr. Haghes stands so eminently high, that hardly any 


degree of eulogium that designated them wouid be misplaced.””— Metropolitan Mag. 
Printed and published by A. J. VALPY; and sold by all Booksellers. 





RATIS.—H. G. BARTLETT’S CATA- 
LOGUE of BOOKS, in all Departments of Literature, 

on Sale at 4, Hemming’s Row, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross. 
oe cal Rannmnaatnccrene 8 Stan ath aos fan nny 


This day, in duodecimo, neatly done up in cloth, price 4s. 
EOLOGY in 1835; a Popular Sketch of 
the Progress, leading Featutes, and latest Discoveries of 
rising Science. 
ee By JOHN LAURANCE. 
Hinstrated with Diagrams and Engravings on Wood. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, Stationers’-court. 





Just published, 12mo. 26. gilt, 
N ESSAY onthe NATURE of DISEASES. 
By A. GREEN, L.L.B. 
London: Simpkin, M arshall, and Co. Stationers’-hall-court. — 
Just published, in fcap. , - 5 Vignette, price Gs. in cloth, 


YSTEM of ZOOLOGY. 


By WILLIAM SWAINSON, E 
r 


Containing the P: incipion of Classification, the Natural System, 
e 


and tl faphy of Auimais. 
Forming Vol. 66 of Dr. rdner’s Cabinet Cyclopadia. 
Published April 1, History of Ireland, Vol. I. 
By T. Moore, Esq. 
London: Longman and Co. ; and John Taylor. 


TO CHURCHWARDENS, OVERSEERS, ETC, 
This day is published, price 4s. 
HE POOR LAWS as they were, and as 
they are, plainly stated ; showing, 
1. The Old Law.—2. The Present Law.—3. The Grounds and 
aaticipated Eflects of the New Enactments. 
By JAMES N. MAHON, Esq. of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, 
T. Hurst, 63, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


Just published, by Simpkin and Marshall, price 9s. 6d. 
(Also, 2nd edition of the First Volume, price 78. 6d. 
A N D; an Historical Poem. 
By JOHN WALKER ORD. 
Dedicated to His Grace the Duke of Wellington. 

“Tam mach ae with its vigour and fine freshness of feel- 
ing, and heartily wish you every success.”—WorpsworTH’s 
letter to the Author. 

ILLUSTRATED BY 128 VIGNETTES, FROM 

DESIGNS BY STOTHARD AND TURNER. 
Just published, price 4s. Part 3 of the 
OETICAL wo 
of SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 
To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts. 
London: E. Moxon, Dover-street; and T. Cadell, Strand. 
The 4th edit. revised, 12mo. illustrated by 3 Maps, 6s. bound, 
N HISTORICAL EPITOME of th 
OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS, and Part of the APO- 
CRYPHA; in which the Events are arranged according to 
Chronological Order. 
By a MEMBER of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, 
Author of ‘ Weekly Prayers upon the Creation.’ 
_ Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
MRS. HOFLAND’S NEW WORK. 
In the press, and speedily will be published, in 1 hand 
volume, in embossed binding, with gilt edges, and embeilished, 


U D E; a Tale. 
By Mrs. HOFLAND. 
London: Printed for A. K. Newman and Co. 
Of whom may also be had, uniform with the above, new editions 
of the following popular Works by the same Author : 


1. Africa Described, price 5s. 

. Decision; a Tale, 5s. 

. Integrity; a Tale, 5s. 
Moderation; a Tale, 5s. 
Patience; a Tale, 5s. 
Reflection; a Tale, 5s. 
Self-Denial; a Tale, 5s. 
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THE SYSTEMS OF HAMILTON AND JACOTOT 
UNITED AND IMPROVED. 
The following!Books, adapted to this Mettiod, are just published by 
J. Souter, School Library, 75, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
FRENCH. 


petit JACK. By the Author of ‘ Sandford 
and Merton.’ Arranged for Students commencing the 
French Language; @ith an Avalytical Translation in the ofder 
of the Text; the Pronunciation indicated according to the best 
French Authorities; distinguishing the Silent Letters, Nasal 
Sounds, and other Irregularities; Explanatory Notes, and an 
Alphabetica! Reference to ali the Words made use of. By 5. B. 
3s. 


2. Elisabeth, ou Les Exiles de Sibérie, de 
Mad. de Cottin. With an Analytical Transiation in the order of 
the Text; the Pronunciation, &c. on the same plan as ‘ Petit 
Jack.’ By 5S. B. Price 5s, 

3. The First Six Books of Télémaque, ar- 
ranged on the same plan as ‘ Petit Jack’ and ‘ Elisabeth.” By 
S. B. Price 5s. 6d. 

ITALIAN, 
Just published, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 

1. Le Notti Romani del Conte AlessandroVerri, 
al Sepolcro Degle Scipioni. With an interiineal and literal trans- 
lation, adapted to the Hamiltonian System. By Mrs. Underwood 
(daughter of the late Mr. Hamilton); accompanied by Classical 
and Explanatory Notes, by Mr. Underwood. . 

2. Novelle Morali di Soave, with interlineal 
and literal translation, adapted to the same system. Price 4s, cloth. 
LATIN AND GREEK. 

1. The Four Orations of Cicero against Cati- 
line, with an Interlineal Translation and Notes, adapted to the 
Hamiltonian System. By J. W. Underwood, Price 4s. 

2. Celsus de Medicina, with Literal and In- 
terlineal Translation, adapted to the Hamiltonian System. By 
J. W. Underwood. 4% vols. In cloth, 10s. 6d. each. 

¢ ’ 3 

3. Gregory’s Conspectus Medicine Theore- 
tic, on the Plan of Celsus, By J. W. Underwood. 2 vols. In 
cloth, 10s. 6d. eacli. ‘ ‘ 

4. The Aphorisms of Hippocrates; contain- 
ing the original Greek, with an Interlineal and Literal Transla- 
tion, followed by a free Version and Notes, By J. W. Under- 
. Ini vol, 12010, handsomely bound in cloth, 9s. 





Just published in 1 thick vol. 6th edition, price 16s. 
Every disease in this edition received additions, and the 
whole is much Me Mi are 
ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a 
Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, and 
most efficacious Treatment of Diseases: with a copious Collec- 
tion of approved Prescriptions, Medi¢al Managementof Children, 
&c. The whole forming a comprehensive Medical Guide for the 
Clergy, Families, and Invalids. 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D., &c. 

“It is very far above the celebrated Buchan’s, and we shall 
preserve it as the arlvive of ah invaluable friend, to which We can 
fefer in the hour of need, without any doubt of being benefited 
by its wisdom.”—Literary Chronicle. 

* Itis altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”"—London 
Weekly Review, 

** It is one of the very best and most tseful books published in 
modern times.”’"—Monthly Olio, 

** The public demand for this work is a proof that its value is 
duly appreciated, 
remedies, ate so minutely described, that mistake is scatcely 
pos-ivle.””"— Bristol Journa 


Published by Simpkin and Marshall, and Hatchard and Son, | 


London. Sold by all Booksellers. 
Also, by the same Author, in 8vo, price 10s. boards, 
2. On the Diseases of Females: a Treatise 

illustrating their Symptoms, Catises, Varieties, and Treatment. 
With numerous instructive cases. Incinding the Diseases and 
Management of Pregnaut and Lying-in Women. esigned as a 
Companion to the Author’s ‘Modern Domestic Medicine.’ Con- 
taining av Appendix ou the proper Principles of the Treatment 
of Epilepsy. 

“It isan admirable performance, and should find a place in 
every family establishment,’—Bath Herald, 3rd May, 1834. 

“A most desirable acquisition.”—Reading Mercury, 2nd June. 





Every disease that flesh is heir to, with its | 


MR. BULWER'S NEW WORK. 
E are requested to state that Mr. BuLWER’s 
New Work, ‘ THE STUDENT,’ will be published on 
Monday next; also, that the Hon, Mrs. Norton’s Novel, ‘ THE 
WIFE’ and ‘ WOMAN’S REWARD,’ is NOW READY, and may 
be had of the Publishers, Messrs. Saunders and Otley, Conduit- 


street; atthe Libraries; and of the Booksellers in Town and 
Country. 





Early in May, 
A PICTURE of the New Town of HERNE 
BAY, with a Description of the surrounding Country. 
Embellished with many Plates. 
Pablished by John Macrone, 3, St. James’s-square. Price 2s. 6d. 





Just ublished, price 5s. 
(HE FRENC PRONOUNCING BOOK, 
in FOUR PARTS, 
** We have not before seen these things pat in so practically 
clear and usefal a light.”—Literary Gazette, Jan, 10. 

** A better book of the kind is not to be met with in the wide 
circle of this class ry orig yt Leeds Intelligencer, Jan. 19. 
By LUCIEN DE RUDELLE, A.B. 

Author of the ‘ Conjugating Dictionary,’ &c. 
Loudon: Dulau and Co. Soho-square. 
This day is published, 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 123. 
Contents, 

1. The British Constitation,.—Recent Political Occurrences, 
2. Selections from the American Poets, 
3. Lord Northampton on vacating Parliamentary Seats, 
4. Young's Lectures on Intellectual Philosophy. 
5. Mie ow upon the Aristocracy of England. 

. Spiudier’s Novels.—The Natural Son, 

The approaching Comet. 

& Specimens of Coleridze’s Table Talk. 

» State and Defeets of British Statistics. 
10. The Newspaper Tax. 
11, Biographical Memoirs of Mirabeau. 
12, French Parties and Politica, 
13, Parliamentary Report on Lighthouses. 
14, The State of Parties, 

London: Longmanand Co. Edinburgh: A. and C, Black. 





Just published, price 3s. 2ad edition, 
INTS for PREVENTING DAMAGE 
by FIRE, and in the WARMING of BUILDINGS, 
By ALeREd BEAUMONT, Architect, Surveyor to the 
ounty Fire Office. 

** We are convinced that all who are concerned @ith building, 
whether professionally or otherwise, will derive much informa- 
tion from the perusal of this useful work.”—Atheneum. 

“‘The most interesting portion of these pages is dedicated to 
the most effectual and least expeusive meaus of warming houses.’ 
—Morning Herald, 

** We conclude by expressing our ardent desife that this work 
may be read and digested by all architects, surveyors, and 
builders, and by all heads of families,”— Architectural Magazine, 

Published by John Weale, 59, High Holborn, 


This day is published, price 4s. 
HE PRIME INISTER. 
: Dedicated to Sir Robert Peel. 

A Poem, Political and op yr race oy in heroic verse 
the present great crisis of the country—the relation of Mr. 
O'Connell to the Government—and the conduct of the late Pre- 
mier and the lite Opposition, By A PEER, ‘* Most anxious for 


his country’s good.”’-—Maturt. 
_ Edward Charton, Public Library, 26, Holles-street, London. 


Published this day, 5s. cloth boards, with a Map and Eleven En- 
gravings, No, VIL. of the 
EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY; 
BEING THE 

ISTORY and PRESENT CONDITION 
7 of the BARBARY STATES; comprehending a View of 
their Civil Institutions, Antiquities, Arts, Religion, Literature, 
Commerce, Agriculture, « Natural Productions. 
By the Rev. MICHAEL RUSSELL, L.L.D. 
Author of * View of Ancient and Modern Egypt,’ ‘ Palestine, or 
the Holy Land,’ ‘ Nubla and Abyssiuia,’ &c. 

*,* This volume finishes the account of Affica, originally 
contemplated by the Publishers of the Edinburgh Cabinet Li- 
brary, and. together with the Narrative of Discovery and Adven- 
ture, the View of Ancient and Modern Egypt, and the descrip- 
tion of Nubia and Abyssinia, forms the only complete History of 
that vast Continent at present in the hands of the public. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Ediuburgh; and Simpkio, 
Marshall, and Co. London, ; - <a 

Published thisday, at 9d. each, sewed, or Is. neatly bound, 
1. CATECHISM of NATURAL PHI- 

LOSOPHY: Part Il. Comprehending HY DROSTA- 
TICS, HYDRAULICS, PNEUMATICS, and OPTICS, 
By GEORGE LEEs, A.M. 
Mathematica! Master in the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, 
and turer on Natural Philosophy, Edinburgh. 
Illustrated by Sixty Woodcats. 
2. A Catechism of Political Economy, in 
which the Principles of the Science are explained in a Popular 


| Forni, By Thoaas Mutray, L.L.D., Author of * The Literary 


History of Galloway,’ &c., and Lectufet on Political Economy, 
Edinburgh. 
Being a Continuation of 
Oliver and Boyd’s Catechisms of Elementary 
Knowledge ; elucidating the more simple principles of Litera- 
ture, Science, aud the Arts. 
Published by Oliver and Boyd, Edivburgh; and Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co, London. 





OWERS’ ANTI-SPASMODIC and STO- 
MACHIC ESSENCE is a tried and safe remedy for Spasm 

in all its modifi > for every variety of Nervous Afiec- 
tion. It allays nervous ability, inddeing meutal quiet and 
refreshing sleep; warms, without injuriously stimulating the 


| Stomach, and quickly relieves the most violent paroxysms of 


Spacm, as well as the sense of oppression or pain, occasioned by 
wind. There is no opium or t in its comy . 

Sold in 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and tts, Bottles, by Thomas Butler, 
Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s, London; and (au- 
thenticated by his name and address in the Government stamp, 
and a fac simile of the signatute of Mr. John Towers on the 
label,) may be obtained of Sanger, 150, Oxford street ; at the 
Medical Hall, 54, Lower Sackville-street, Dublin; Duncan, 
Flockhart, and Co. Edinburgh; Dennis and Son, York; and of 
the principal Drogglsts throughout the United Kingdom. 








THE ATHENAUM. 








8, New Burlington Street, May 2, 1835, 


MR. BENTLEY WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


MISS MITFORD’S NEW 


B E LF 


NEW BOOKS. 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


O R D R 


WORK. 


E GIS. 


By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, Author of ‘ Our Village,’ ‘ Rienzi,’ &c. 


1. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with a Portrait of Mr. Beckford, from an original 
Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

AN EXCURSION TO THE MONASTERIES OF 
ALCOBAGA AND BATALHA, 
By WILLIAM BECKFORD, Esq. 

Author of ‘Italy, with Sketches of Spain and Portugal,’ 
* Vathek,’ &c. 


2. 
MEMOIRS OF LORD BOLINGBROKE, 


AND OF HIS TIMES. 
By GEORGE WINGROVE COOKE, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, B.A. Oxon, 
In 2 vols, 8vo, with two fine Portraits from an original Painting 
by Kneller, and a Bust by Rysbrach, by permission of the Eari 
of Egremont. 





3. 
NEW WORK EDITED BY LADY DACRE. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
TALES OF THE PEERAGE AND THE 


PEASANTRY. 
By the Author of ‘ The Chaperon.” 


4. 
A SUMMER RAMBLE IN SYRIA. 
With a TARTAR TRIP from ALEPPO to STAMBOUL, 
By the Rev. VERE MONRO, 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 


5. 
MR. COOPER’S NEW NOVEL. 


In 3 vols, post 8vo, 
THE MONNIKIN. 


By the Author of * The Spy,’ * The Pilot,’ &c. 





In3 _ a 8v0. 
MALVAGN 64, 
A ROMANCE. 


MR. KENNEDY'S NEW WORK. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HORSE-SHOE ROBINSON, 


By the Author of ‘Swallow Barn,’ &c. 


In 2 a 8v0. 
THE MONARCHY OF THE MIDDLE 
CLASSES ; 
Or, FRANCE—SOCIAL, LITERARY, and POLITICAL, 
By HENRY L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 


AND M. DE LAMARTINE’S TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 


In post 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, 


A PILGRIMAGE to the HOLY LAND, SYRIA,&c. 


BY M. DE LAMARTINE. 


*,* The occasional Poetry will be metrically rendered by Miss Lanvon. 


MR. BENTLEY HAS ALSO JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING: 


NEW HISTORICAL AND BIOGRA- 
PHICAL WORKS, ETC. 

Third Edition, in 3 vols. post Svo. with fine Portrait, 1/. 118. 6d. 

LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE TO 


SIR HORACE MANN. 
: Edited by Lord DOVER, 
Who has added Notes, and a Memoir of Walpole. 
“A copious store of curious and interesting anecdote, wit, 
personal story, and political intelligence.”—Literary Gazette. 


In 2 Vols. Svo. with Plates. 
ORIENTAL MEMOIRS. 
A By JAMES FORBES, Esq. 
Comprising a Narrative of 17 Years’ Residence in India. 
Edited by his Daughter, 
The COUNTESS DE MON TALEMBERT. 
The personal adveutures of Mr. Forbes are of the most ex- 
citing kind,”’—Quarterly Review. 


3. 
. THIRD EDITION, revised, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH; 
By E. L, BULWER, Esq. M.P. 

Author of ‘ Eugene Aram,’ ‘ Last Days of Pompeii,’ &c. 

; To which is now first added, 
A VIEW OF THE — lS de AND THE LATE 

SHANGES, 

“ Full of rich and elevating thoughts.”— Examiner. 


Second Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with two Portraits, 
MEMOIRS OF HENRY SALT, Esq. F.R.S. 
His Britannic Majesty’s late Consul-General in Egypt. 

By J. J. HALLS, Esq. 

“A very interesting history of a chequered life.”—Atlas. 


5. 
Second Edition, revised, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
F R A N E 


SOCIAL, LITERARY, and POLITICAL. 
By HENRY L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 


The SEVENTH VOLUME of the TRANSLATION of 
MADAME JUNO'T’S MEMOIRS. 
*,* The Volumes may be had separately. 


“ The best accouut of the early career of Napoleon yet given 
to the world.”—Literary Gazelle, “ site 


New Edition, with Additions, 2 vols, 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 
LIFE OF SIR DAVID BAIRD, BART. 
THEODORE HOOK, Es@. 


By 
“ Will rank with the Le i i am 
United Service ome entertaining biographies extant 


8. 
New edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, 11. 1s. 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
A Comparative View of the Social Condition of both Countries, 
from the Restoration of Charles IL. to the Present Time, 
By the Editor of ‘ Madame Du Detiand’s Letiers.’ 

“* Written by Miss Berry, the accomplished friend and corre- 
spondent of Horace Walpole. The work is remarkable for a 
fineness of perception, sound judgment, and skilful delineation 
of national features aud peculiarities.”—Lit, Gaz. 





NEW NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. 
M Y BEF &. 
By the Author of ‘ Wild Sports of the West,’ ‘ Stories 
of Waterioo,’ &c. 


THE HEIR OF MORDAUNT. 
ASNOVEL, 
By the Author of ‘ Adelaide.’ 3 vols. 
3. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘FRANK- 
ENSTEIN.’ 
In 3 vols, post 6VO. 
LOD O R E. 
By Mrs. SHELLEY. 
“Mrs. Shelley is certainly eve of the most original of our mo- 
dern writers. *Lodore’ is full of talent and feeling, and, we 
niust add, of knowledse.”—Literary Gazette. 


4. 
FINESSE. A Nove. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. , 
“There is a good deal of smartness and lively caricature in 
these volumes.”—Lilerary Gazetie. 


THE UNFORTUNATE MAN. 
By Capt. FREDERIC CHAMIER, R.N. 
Author of ‘The Life of a Sailor,’ &c. 3 vols. 


6. 
THE HEIR PRESUMPTIVE. 
By LADY STEPNEY. 3 vols. 

** This story is well and gracefully told. The style is easy, 
flowing, and picturesque ; and the characters are acuiely drawo 
and naturally developed. It is written with great power and 
beauty.”—Fraser’s Mag. 


7 
SKETCHES OF A SEA-PORT TOWN. 
By HENRY F, CHORLEY, Esq. 3 vols. 
“ Romance, sentiment, and real life, are ali combined in 
these delightiul volumes.”"—Morning Post. 


8. 
Second Edition, revised, with a new Preface, 
THE LASt DAYS OF POMPEII. 
By the Auther of ‘ Eugene Aram,’ Xc, 3 vols. 
“ This is Mr. Buiwer’s greatest work.” —New Monthly. 


9. 
FRANCESCA CARRARA. 
By L. E. L. 


Author of ‘ The lesproviaatrice,’ te. 3 vols. 

“A book of remarkable power and genius—unquestionably 
superior to any other production of the present time, with the 
single exception of the writings of the author of ‘The Last Days 
of Pompeii.’ "—Examiner. 


10. 
THE PRINCESS. 
By LADY MORGAN, 
Author of ‘ Florence Macarthy,’ &c. 3 vols, 


Il. 
PIERCE FALCON, THE OUTCAST. 
By EMMA WHITEHEAD, 3 vols. 








NEW VOYAGES, TRAVELS, ETC. 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE LORDS OF THE 
ADMIRALTY. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 
A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY TO 
AFRICA AND ARABIA. 
Performed in His Majesty’s Ships Leven and Barracouta, 
From 1822 to 1826, 
Under the Command of Capt. F, W. W. OWEN, R.N, 
By Captain THOMAS BOTELER, RN. 


2. 
ROUGH LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL 
KEPT IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, IN 1832, 33, & 34, 
By Lieut.-Col, BADCOCK,. 1 vol. 8vo. 


3. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with Plates, 
TEN YEARS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
Including a Description of the 
WILD SPORTS OF THAT COUNTRY. 
By Lieut. J. W. MOODIE, 21st Fusileers, 
** This is a most entertaining book of travels; and, to emi- 
grants, will prove of the utmost practical utility.””—Naval and 
Military Gazette. 


4 
A WINTER IN THE FAR WEST. 
By CHARLES F, HOFFMAN. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. ; 
“A delightful book. No ove has given a truer or more vivid 
description than Mr. Hofiman, of American wilds aud American 
people.”—Court Mag. '. 


BY ORDER OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Pilates, 
A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY TO THE 
SOUTH ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


In the years 1829, 30, and 31. Under the Command of 
Capt. HENRY FOSTER, R.N, F.R.S. 


Second Edition, with Additions, 2 vols. 6v0. 
I T A L ; 


; 
With SKETCHES of SPAIN and PORTUGAL. i 
By WILLIAM BECKFORD, Esq., Author of * Vathek. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, with Maps and Plates. 
TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES 
IN ASIA MINOR; 
By the Rev. F. V. J. ARUNDELL. of 
“ A most able and entertaining work, possessing @ mass 
curious and valuable information.”"—Dublin University Mag. 


8. 
WANDERINGS IN NEW SOUTH 
WALES, 
BATAVIA, PEDIR COAST, SINGAPORE, and CHINA, 
In 1832, 1533, and 1834. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 
By GEORGE BENNETT, Esq. F.L.S. 
“© This interesting work is well calculated to excite and gratify 
curiosity.”"—Quarterly Keview. 


Complete in 1 vol. neatly bound, and embellished with 2 Engravings from designs by Cawse, printed uniformly with the Waverley Novels, price 6s 


‘HAJJI BABA IN ENGLAND, BY JAMES MORIER, ESQ. 


THE 


STANDARD NOVELS 


Forming the 45th Volume of 


AND 


ROMANCES. 





London: Jamrs Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Laue. Published every Saturday at the ATHEN ZUM OFFICE, No. 2, Catherine Street, Strand, by J. Francts; and sold by all Booksellers and 
Newsvenders.—Agents : for Scoranp, Messrs, Bell & Kradfute, Edinburgh ; for LELAND, W. F. Wakeman, Dublin, for the ConTingNT, M. Baudry,9, Rue du Coq-St.-Honore, Pa’ 
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